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INTRODUCTION. 


It i.s not my purpose to write a hiogmphy. “ A record 
of'tho life of Kristo Das Pal is the record of the 
pjlitical history of Bengal during the past twenty 
years.”* That history I am not yet in a. position to 
write. I seek, in the first place, to “^ay a tribute to 
a memory, and .secondly, to read the les.sons of a life, 
and, so far as it is in my power, to teach them. Every 
life has its lessons ; and if the short and simple annals 
of the pooi^furnish material for study and reflection, 
the lives of successful men are even more fitted to 
ijistruol' the mind and ennoble the heart. The les.sons 
of live.s, however, are not such that he that runs may 
read them ; they do not apjiear on the surface of the 
rives. Thev are not ob.servei< ; thev have to be dc- 
duc(i<l. They are not .a part of the lives ; tliey are 
cniiceptions and principles which have to be read inbi 
the lives. They have, therefore, to be discovered by 
processes the laliOiu’ of which the ordinary, busy, work- 
a-day worid is not always in a position to undertake. 
Even biographers arc very often reluctant to perform 
the tedious task. Fulness of material, rather than 
suggestiveness of reflection, is the characteristic of the 
ordinary biography; and, if at the close of the 
^iiwrrative, one jvere to ask, “ Why could not any man, 

* T*/** July 2.% 1884: . . 




2 INTRODUCflON. 

witli snfficieut indnstry, do all that done by the 
subject of the memoir?” he would find it difficult to 
get an answer. The imprepsion which is often produced 
on tlic mind of the reader by a biograpliical narrative, 
is, that the events relatod, came, all in the ordinary 
course of nature ; that under the circumstances set forth, 
nothing could have happened hut what actually did 
happen ; and that the only thing fit to he learnt about 
the life of a man is a certain order of events. But 
there is somethirig in tlie life of a great man which 
deserves to be studied beyond the mere setjueuce of 
events. If liist<wy is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amplej^ and if biograjobv- is tlio history of great 
men, surely the philosophy which a biography teaches 
ought not to be li ft to the reader to discover for 
Tilrnself, but miist be taught by the biographer. In 
other words, if a life has its lessons, the biographer 
must take tlfo truuble to discover them and teach 
them to tlie world. Ii>^ reading the lessons of a life, 
it is by no nu)an.s necessary tp know all its details. 
This little treatise is mainly a series of reflections, — 
an attempt to read !es.soiis ]>y the light of relevant 
facts. If the problem is to discover the causecti of 
the distinction and the success of Kristo^Das Pal, 
his pH}:>cr and his party, we are not likely to derive 
nuich assistance from a careful perusal# of every single 
article that he wrote, cu* every single speech he made 
on the Municipal Board or in the Legislative Couucila 
Teachin g wrong lessons jjj,. worse thf^n tcaclu^g no 
le^(Sons, But wrong lessons are not rare. It ""is 
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lesson very <l!l>mmonly taoght that intellectual ability 
an<l moral worth are destined to succeed in thiS world;" 
that in the end they overcome all obstacles ; that in 
whatever field of action a n»an jnay be driven by 
circinnstarfces to# rim the race of life, intellectual and 
moral (jualifications alone determine the result of 
the competition. This is analogous to the fallacious 
commotipiuce that in the struggle between truth and • 
error, truth is destined to triumjih. Truth, it is said, 
survives all persocution. Similarly it is very often 
said 01* implied that tjungs Avhich do happen could 
not, but have happened. The course oi the world, 
tlie growth and decay of nations, the rise and fall of 
creeds and kingdoms, the snccosis and failure of men, 
are all attributed to eternal, Inexorable laws, working 
witli mechanieal regularity ; and an attempt is m.-ule 
to eliininftte from the list of causes or determining 
factors all such elements as conditions, accidents, or 
the voluntarj' eflbrts of individuals. With these 
views in tlieir genorai form .! liavc no concern. 
But 1 observe tliat already in certain quarters wrong 
lessons have been drawn from tho life of Kriato 
Das* Pal ; and tl'cy are likely to prove mischievous. 
Biography, cai-elessly written, teaches lessons of an 
optimist character, for biography is professedly a 
record of the lives of successful men. But all ex- 
perience — experience of the lives of humble men and 
great, of the successful and .tlic unsuccessful, — shows 
conclusively that Uie mournful lines about the “village j 
Hampden,” and the “imite inglorious Milton” are only 
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too faithful a doscription of the realities df life. Every 
th\u« \s uot for l\\e host, 'the most vvoittvy man am\ 
the most righteous cause are not always victorious. 
That merit is always rewarded, that truth always 
triumphs, are propositions which are repeated from 
mouth to mouth, but vvl\ieh the whole history of 
the human race cowtradictrS. 1* endeavour in these 
pages to make a critical stmly of the life of Kristo I)as 
Pal. The problem I set before myself is to 'make 
a right estimate of the man, to determine the con- 
ditions under which he lived and worked, to discover 
the causes of his snccesf,' to analyse the nature of 
his greatness, to distinguish between tlie permanent 
'and the transitory elements of his work, between the 
accidental and the necessary reasoris of liis prosperity, 
Such a study has not only a speculative, but a practical 
value. If carried out in a proper spirit, it will furnish 
instruction and warning to the Government and the 
people, and, in particujar, to the educateil youth of the 
country. It is of the liigliest hnportance to know de- 
finitely the position and the prospects of the ablest and 
l)e8t educated men of the country, — wlmt fields of action 
are open to them, how .success may be achieved 'and 
failure -averted, what kind of success it possible 
to attaiiMinder existing conditions. Kristo Das Pal, ip 
replying to a compliinentary letter addressed to bim 
by a European gentleman, said; “Like the great 
Commoner of England, I Bay, ‘ Paint me as I am/ lsut i 
alas j how few are there in this world vrim can iirqiai^ 
tally perform thj.K H is now deml, and ^bme 
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time has elated after Ms death. The piissions and 
jealousies and party-feeVuigs which may have played 
around hiin in his lifetime are now hushcil ; at the 
same time, .iuculent.s of his life ai’§ fVesh in the public 
jiiemmy. *Even his appearance and his voice have 
not tiuled from recollection. The present time, there- 
fore, when the hreath of pjvssion is no longer warm, and 
when all that i.s worth” of note in the life retains a 
freshness of intere.st, ofters a .suitable opportunity for 
making a stuily of the lile. I avail myself of that 
opportunity, and endeavour to do justice to Kristo ,Das 
Pal, to perfoini impartially and diligently the task ,of 
paint iiig him a.s he was. “A true (leliueation of the 
snmlle.st man, ami his .sc.efic of [ulgrimago through life 
is capable of interesting the greate.st man ; all men are 
to an \inspeakahle degree i>rothers, each man’s life a 
strange emblem of every man’s; ami Human Portraits, 
fiiithfully drawn, are of all pictures the weicomest on 
human walls.” fn India, aiKl’'jiidged by Indian staud'^ 
ai'<ls, Kiisto Da.s Pal was not one,of the ‘smallest’, med. 
A true <leliueutiion of him and the scene of his [ulgrimagc 
through life, will interest gieat men as well as snrall. 
Stnili a rlclincation is here attempted. Here is a Hu- 
man Porljrait drawn by an unskilful hand, Imt. drawn in 
all faithfulness, in all serion.snes.s, omitting not a single 
feature of elegatice and not a single scar. 
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RrisTO Das Pal was bom in tbe year 1S3S. His 
faraily which was of an iiiiml>le caste, had at one time 
been in good circumstances; vnul one of his ancestors,' 
Kiiutuk Pal.had attaine'! aconsulcrablc degroc of pros- 
perity by trade in t\^t. His faibcr, Issur Oliundcr Pal, 
was a man of very small n.cauf Krist'j Das received 
liis firct lessons in Bengali at tbe Patmla attached 
to Babu Gmir Muhun Addy’s school, now called tlie 
Oriental Seminary; bis progieess was marked, and ho 
obtained tiie prize of a silver medal. In 1848 he joined 
the English section of the Seminary. Hove also be 
gave proofs of his Intel ligtmcc and industry. Kristo 
.Das left this institution in l-SoS, the year iti which the 
Hindoo Pairy^t was sipirtcd. He read privately with 
Rev. Milne, a niin<st(,n’ of the Free Kirk of Sootlaml, 
whom be left after a .short time, for Mr. Milne would 
impart instruction in scarcely any other book than the 
Bible. He then became a member of a club called the 
“ Calcutta Literary Free Debating Club" and, iii concert 
with several other mem bom, induced Rev, Morgan, the, 
Principal of the Parental Academy, how called the 
Doveton College, to deliver lectures to a small class 
which used to meet every morning. Thi.s class, of which 
Kristo Das wa.s a member for about l^vo year.<j was 
ultimately absorbed iu the Doveton College, and 
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to receive insfeniction, first from Rev. Morgan who was 
distinguished ds a teacher of youth, and afterwards 
from Dr. George Smith who edited the Fvi&nd, oj 
Indict. In the year 1854 the Hindu Met^poUtan 
College waJj established by Babu Rajender Dutt. Kiistc 
Das Pal was one of the earliest students of this 
ivistitutiou, and had the iulvantage of reading with men 
like Captain D. L. Richardson, Captain F. Palmer, 
Captain Harris, Mr. William Kirkpatrick and Mr. 
William Masters, — ^^all distinguished scholars, all interest- 
ed in the cause of education, and al! moved by the 
warinest sytnpathy with the people of this country and 
with their pupils in particular. In 1857, that is at the 
age of 11), lie left college and commenced his worldly 
career. Before following him in that career it is worth 
while r<!cording some interesting details of the school 
life of Kristo Das, furnished by an old friend of his, 
Babu Buddon Chundcr Sett, to the JSii^lishrnan news- 
l)aper of September 17, 1884;' 

It appears that Kristo Das from his earliest years 
took a lively interest in politics and possessed consider- 
able skill as a debater. He was the moving spirit o f the 
club already referred to, and by his unwearied services 
raised ifrto a position Idgher than that of any similar 
association bf young men. His essays apd speeches 
commanded attention, as being above the average of 
juvenile performances. On one occasion he displayed 
much skill in discussing the most important topic of 
the day, " Thq^ Russian War.” At his request, Professor 
iS. K.CowolLof the ' and Mr. WilUaid 
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Kirkpatrick of the Metropolitan Oolle^e^ delivered 
juldre.sses to the elub. In 18o0 Dr, George Sniitli 
luiving intimated ])\> intt?ntion of leading a discourse^ 
Kiisto Das on boiialf of the club ^vr(»to a loiter (o 
Kev. Alexander Dirri*, i). D, inviting hirri to pro- 
on the oi'casirai The inviution was accepieii. 
I lie meeting was held, arid Dr. Dull spoke. Kristo J )as 
Iiiippeued to rblferv in sotoo points from ihe Reverend 
Doeti.r, ati»l he had tiio eourage of his v>pini«nir>. He 
stood up aiid boldiv c:<pr'*-scu his dissent, 'rhe im- 
pression on the au».iiene( may avU be imagined. About 
thisS lime, oni^Mr (b.H>rge Tlaniipson, a po)lHe*d agiialor 
whi) friokoi {'i'ofessed to lake a g»eal deal of intci’esf in 
India, and \v.o ivir'.ti k.ddr- for his powers of sjieukitig^ 
!iad 'jomo out to tliis emridry and was residing in Cal- 
cutta Kristt* Das iVith S'o.n; otiicr members of the 
club paid a visit to Mr. Thumpsni and hamlcd ovi r to 
)iim :i lot lor dotted by loaiself tor t!io 'See i tU a ro 
()m:siing him tu deliver a bs-ho** to the Soelcly, Mr,. 
'rhomp.'jnM repliei! lo tlic lhai it. was bartily worlii 

his wdrile fo lerture t<i siieit a Soeioty as theirs, wiiieh 
vas mainiy eonrerm d with hteiaiy ittpics and whieh 
Indd Its inoetmgs lo ,;n obscure oait of the town He 
akso said that lii.s [novince was politics, Hiui,|tiottri.shiug 
a Copy of t he JUiuloo VutAoi \vhi<:h he dicld in his 
liaruh remarksd that only one native of India under- 
atood polities, and that was tiio editor of that paper, 
— Hurrish Ciiunder Mukeijoa. Kristo l.Uis did not 
appear to liave been mortified by this answer.' Im rather 
tliought Mr. Thompson luvd spoken seusiWy. Anvhow 
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the occasion worthy of note as being tlie first moment 
of Kristo Dais’s life when rcsjx^ct for Htnrish Mnkerjea 
ami the desire to oTmilato him, wore first ins] 3 lr<'d by a 
gentleman \vln>se claims to. judge ofpoiuioal or liierary 
capacity C‘«nld not ini (|ues1ioned. ^jUiose are imporlant 
moments in tlic Ide of every one of us when a 
certiau ideal is Indd up hotoro us, when our ta^tos are', 
guided, and our amoitioi! stimulated, Ki isP> ! )aK was 
noihiug if not pnlitica!. ^\ftf. r the siipjo’essiou (*f the 
Mutiny in 1857, he siiggcsted to the club that a letter 
Cf)T3Voyiiig congratidations to the British Govenimcrd 
should he drawn ii|> aiul tV>r\\ardc*d through the British 
Indian Association. Hedraficd tlie letter. Raja Issur 
t'hunder Siiigli, Ki'cir iarv to \ hr Biitish Tudiun Assucia* 
Mon, was iiighly pleased with, tl’.e icUer and thanked 
tlm cluh It’i* its valuable suggeslif)n,(f protuising to carry 
oiit its proposal witiiofil delay. 1 'bis. was the sort, of 
Kristo iJash work in ins early y oats, it Was insignifi- 
cant, selmolh-rfyijsli work; butr he iliil ii with his wiiole 
soul. In tliis way ahtyii two years passed While, as 
1' gard.s politic, al sentiinenls, Kristo l.)as weis soarinu- 
oigli it) tivi air, the prosaic u-peet of real tile crintinued 
as'stern and forbidding as: ever. The young biood ran 
rapidly dn his veins as hi' sjvoke and Nvroie ; but Ijow 
htMehehadto appease “pliysical Jjungm*!’' Ho was 
protiabiy the poorest mcud>er of his clul>. Otie of the 
rules oi the club ran thus: JCvery rncmliev is to pay 

otic rujHje and right aunas as atr annual subsonj^thui/' 
lliis subscription Kristo Du.s was unalrle to pay ; and, 
as a* special case, he was cxouipted from the opemtion of 
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the rule. His old and affectionate friend thus describes 
his condition at •this period of his life : “At Kansari- 
parrah, in a lane now styled after his own name, was 
situated the Tormer bumble residence of Babii Kristo 
Das. There in the outer apartment, in a ht^pprel or 
tiled hut, oil a tucktaposh spread over with a worn-out 
mat where the rays of tlie sun pee}>ed through the 
crevices of the thatched roof, he was often seen poring 
over his books or writing articles for the press. The 
implements of his writing, on account of his humble 
position, were indeed very inferior in quality. High 
and noble as his mind was from infancy, he kept him- 
self satisfied that they would as much serve his purpose 
as the best of stationery/’ 

When Kristo Das Pal left college he had received a 
fairly liberal education. Scientific ediication had nut 
come into vogue; nor was Sanskrit or even Bengalee 
literature taught'systematicai ly in those days ; hut Kristo 
Das was well instructor! in the English language and 
literature. He did not take muck interest in philoso- 
phy; he cared little for mathematics ; bi.s knowledge of 
history was not very large. It was in literature proper 
that he took special interest. His instincts, however, 
were neither literary, nor pliilosophica], nor scientific, 
but political The most valuable part of hfs education ^ 
was given him by his wordly work and ej^perience. I’o 
his work in lifehe brought a mind well-stored with learn- 
ing, a heart full of generous impulses, and, al^ve all, 
habits of untiring industiy. The “ morning^lass - which- 
Mr. Morgan tau^t has been lightly pass^ hveri bttt iw 
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a member orthat Kri.sto Das exhibited an amouDt 
v>f zeal aiid .steatly energy ^vlli(^h marked liirn out as a 
student «.'f extraordinary powers and a.> one who [lad a 
diVtinguisliCil career before iiim. He used to get op at 
4 o'clock h) the ]iiorniog* visit bis comrades and proceed 
witli tlsom lo attend tiie icc(uri>s. of his coraradoe 

became tired of the ( arly iiinrnoy : but Krtsto Das was 
7naiie of differeo.t st.uiT; his zeal never Haggeif Even 
belbic ho jefi; eoiiogo he had imhibed a ta.sl.o far n adhm 
nowspapcYS ao^i writirig f>v iJmiii. I’ho eir«auo:-tiU\c(ri 
under wliieh the taste >v;is formed are vi'us related, (.lopal 
Das JSori, seci-tdary to the Free DeVnliug Ch;l\ ^^a^. a 
suljscrilji r ' UiO r/ond'O l^atrio!. Kristo T/as read the 
piiper \g(i!Arly aud vaiood it highly. On .»he <'.cciisioM 
the secretary iual to the rair' d a few lines re- 

garding the eieU v;]n<-h were hisc.aeiL This excited 
the omulatiou i,f Krishi Das. Tium agaiuj ivristo Dus 
caioo tokiavi)tioG KhcHcr il olmn Miuey tiic president 
of »dje cliOr o.sod to write for some, |:)aj)ers, i.uppl^ing 
irem.'. noo’s, , and not onl v receive?) eopiea <jf 
papers uf chargM I^ip was fairly weli remuviorafcd. 
To recvdvt: a pape»' wlth toi liaving to pay iov m. and 
possibly w reeeiva some rei.^aia; ration also, were advan- 
tages Voo groat to bo lightly reckoned by poor young 
Krisbj Das. Ho began tt> omitributo on a humble scule 
to the Morning Ckroitiole arid the Gitlzm ; l»c was 
fov^airod with copies of papers Mud he m-e'w d 

promi:‘ok of lemunera-tlou. He gatluoxa! convag?^. lie 
wrote an article for the Hindoo fiUrlot ami laid d, 
before the eiiitotj Harriah Chuador Mukerji, vHio ex- 
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presseticoMCMirrence iu tl)o xciitiments of the writer, but 
warned him against the adoption of an ornate stylo* 
Kristo Pass article did appear in the Palriot, after 
correct ion. His joy knew runmuiulsj’—a joy wliiclf; 

well be appreciated by all njoii of litei’^y iaste^! 
when they njTiiefnb(>r tlx* thrill of delight with wliicbj ^ 
tliey saw their tirst productions in print. In 1857, aOorji 
he hud left college, he began to ‘‘store and einicJi his 
mind with knowledge detived from a course of reading 
at t he Calcutta Public Library and the Library of tl»e 
Metjopolitan eollege ; and )x; recci'^ed much a-ssistance 
from Mr. K irk p;d rick in the selection of books, in the 
practL'i; ''f English eumpt>siti<>n,a,id in the critical stmly 
ot tiie Kugiksli lariguogO:, and literature.” (Jointly witli 
a few fritmdH, Kiist*> Das .started tii<^ (kloifUa Moiilhlfj 
l/o/c :/boM.v!jici: lived for the period of six tmmths. 
The Mditovvj) was: owned hy Balm Prosad l)ass Dutt 
From 1857 Ivusio Ikas 0 (mijibuted regulaii}^ to the 
tVn'ox b;/t , ilu: Vklz'ui, Vlm iihC, and I [ wt kvm ^ 

* ami oecasiomdly tu ;lie Ktuylhlr^iiau: Mr. William 
Cob Hurry, the editor of the Ikiiilishmaa^ valued Ids 
cimtributions much. On the pubHcation of the (■eofrai 
Star at Cawnpore, umiei the editorship of Mr. Knigin 
the aeronaut, Kristo Dac became the Calcutta torn\s- 
pfHiderit of that paper and wrote under the r^oni de. 
phm of Blue Bird.” He was next employed on the 
HtattCof the Hindu lntellh/f,ncet\ h paper which was 
t-dite^r by P>abu Kuslit Pro^ad Ghose. About 
tinie eoiiuneUiCcd his regatlur connection with the 
tllndvo Patriot, in whicli h<i>wotc a series of artiote^i 
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on the Indilin Mutiny. Hiirrish Chunder Mukerjea 
formed a high opinion of his talents and acquirements 
‘ and thought be would be able to do much for his 
Country if God spared him.” Rristo'Das's first literary 
essay whfth was given to the w'orld under his own ac- 
knowledged res|)ousibility was a paper entitled “ Young 
Bengal Vindicated,” which had been read at an anniver- 
sary meeting in commemoration of David Have, and 
whicli was printed and published at the expense and 
under the patronage of the late Babn Hurro Chunder 
Ghose* a Judge of tlie C^dcutta Small Cause Court, to 
whom it was dedicated. Kfi.sto Dtis Paf owed a great 
deal to Babu Hurro Chunder Ghose. It was Babti 
Hum) Chunder Ghosc who, in the early years of 
Kristo Das Pal, had taken him by the hand and 
directed bis education. The essay which had attracted 
much attention was rather severely criticised by Mr. 
Meredith Townsend in the Friend of India, in an article 
entitled Vanitas Vanitatiim;” hut its reputation wan 
greatly enhance<I by ©. L Richardson's rlisclosure, in the 
CiUeutta lAterary Gazelte, of the fact that the author 
of it was oidy a sChovd-boy. Two otlier pamphlets were 
written by Kristo Das, one on ‘'Indigo Cultivation,” 
and thi other on The Mutinies and the People ” which 
was a vindication of the loyalty of the people of India; 
While con trifiivtiug liberally to., the llhuloo Patruyf, 
he wrote for tlie edited by Babu 

Kis^ory Ohand Mittra. 

Th(b ilm belonged to Babu Hiirrish 

Clnimler Mukerje^t, .atid njitm his^^^ in the year 
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1860, Kristo Das ceased to be connected with that 
jOfirBal, but after the lapse of several months, and after 
the paper had changed hands several times, Kristo 
Das was appointed as the sole and suljg^juitive editor 
of the paper towards the close of the j’tor 1861. 
During the period when the jraper bad passed out 
of the hands of Kri.sto Das it had lost a great deal 
of itiS sobriety of tone ; and it wjus thought fit, even 
after bis re-appointment, to exercise supervision over 
the management of the paper. For some montlhs, 
Dabus Prosonno C^iomar Tagore and Hnrro Chimtler 
Ghose exercised this supervision. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that Kristo Das, though young, was 
sober and discreet, and could V)e safely trusted; the 
supervision accordingly ceased. The history of the 
Hindoo Patriot or of Kristo Das as its editor it 
is hardly necessary to write. It i.s sufficient to 
note tliat in the hands of Kristo Das the paper 
attained a high degree of usefulness, distinction and 
prosperity, and its po.sition at the- date of his death is 
too welt known to call for any special notice. After 
Ilumsh C’liunder’s death Kristo Das became Assistant 
Secretary to fbe British Indian Association.* Harris 
who appreciated him had taken him as his own 
assistant ; and after his death Kristo Das who had 
been, up to that time, doing duties scarcely above those 
of a clerk, was selected to fill his place ; and worthily 
he filled it His services to the British Indian Asso- 
ciation were invaluable. In 1879 his services were 

Established in 1861. 
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acknowledged by Ms proinotion to the postof Secro- 
tarv. Tlio Association has always been composed of 
wealthy, intelligent, honorable and distinguished men; 
it w.otdvl under any circumstanoas have ooinmandcd 
respect n%ii enjoyeil power; btit it h doubtfd if 
without a Kristo Das Pal it could have done all the 
work or even the greater ^art of it that it lias done. 
The office oi* Secretary to tlie Assoeiation invested 
Kristo Das wilii an irnpoftanco which ho w^ould not 
probably have otherwise acquired ; and the Association 
got M\ Kristo Das a thoroughly corny)oteijt Secre- 
taiy who Uf^t only dki its work l>iit determined its 
fKdiey and guides] its counsels. As editor of the 
Hindoo Piiiriot and Secretary to the IJvitish Indian 
Associatioiy Kristo Das could not fail to attract notice, 
inspire respect, and ‘ grow in iinporr.auce. He was 
appointed a Municipal Cotnmiosioner and a Justice 
of the Ponce in 18r»3. In 1872 ho was appointed a 
Member of the Legislative Council of Bengal He was 
a. Fellow of the Calcutta University. The title of Rai 
Bahadoor was oonferretl upon him at tl.e Imperial 
Asi^emblagc held at Doliu on tlie 1st of January, 
3’H77. In tlio foilovviug ye;i.r lie was invested with 
■tlie ipi^signia of a (Jompanion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 'In the year 1883 ho was unanimously 
elected by the British Iiulian Association for the seat 
\n the AMcoregal Council, placed at its disposal by Lord 
Ripon. His position, as it rose higher and higher, 
brought attendant duties which he discharged with 
unreinittirig, conscientious industry. His health broke 
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(lowiij arid after a litigering illnesj^i lie ‘died on the 
24th of July 1884, thirty-one years after the Hindoo 
Patriot bad been established, and twenty-three years 
after he had been appointed its sole, responsible editor. 

Judged by European standards^ such a lifo*can hard- 
ly be called eventfnl, 1'here is vr^ry little of enter- 
prise in it The early years are years of strriggle, of 
hard, strenuous iinlustry. I'he real, active career is 
one of mere routine. After Kristo Das has secivred 
the help of some of liis influential countrymen^ after 
ho has been appointtul editor of the Hindoo Patriot 
and Assistant Secretary to the British Indian Associa- 
tion, after he has been introduced to high .English 
officials, his career is practically made for him. ]^o atl- 
venture is necos.'^ary, hardly a struggle is made. 
Honours and distijietions come in the ordinary course 
of things. With a settled income which met all his 
wants, witli udefiuite prospect in life and a largeamonut 
of leisure, Kristo Bas Iiad hardly any necessity to exert 
himself bcyoml ?uaintainiug the *posiliun he had al- 
ready reached. But he was aiubitious, and he had a 
sense of duty. He had conceived high aspirations early 
in life. Speaking on tlie 1st of June, 1855 at an 
anijivers{vry meeting in commemoration of Davi(fHare, 
he said; “And to pay that debt [debt of gratitude to 
David Hare] We must do what our education teaches us 
to dcv andijwhafc be, if alive, would approve oft namely, 
act as becomes a Man and a Patriot, and avoid 
those 1 ^^ to evil and which abhorredi 

. . • lift the expressive language of Ijord Ifeliftk, mat - 
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we 00 1^86 ^ that we may help to malce 

the next a bettor thing, and l(^ve posterity in our 
debt for the ailvantage it shall receive from our ex- 
ample. God wiling, we shall not be unequal to tho 
task. Coftie then ! Be Men ! Try what you tell, do 
what you would have done, —glory and your country’s 
gratitude await ye r The life which was to be dedi- 
cated to these aims has closed, and the country may 
congratulate itself that Kristo Das did become a Man 
and a Patriot, and haa left posterity in his debt. Glory 
and his country’s gratitude are his. A man of the 
same abilities, but of less lofty aspirations and a less 
ardent sense of duty, would have discharger] the set 
duties of his office intelligently and industriously, but 
would not have devoted his life, a.s Kristo Das devoted 
his, to study and work. There are few incidents of 
his life which are of a striking or brilliant character ; 
and all the romance of it had been' played out in 
childhood and l>oyhood. His collegiate .study and his 
youthfql work were -' of a desultory character, very 
much unlike the severe discipline to which au Engltsh 
youth subjects himself. From one point of view the 
cilciunstance was fortunate, for he maintained his 
youthftfl energy to the last. His intellect had not 
lost its freshness, its plasticity. "The unhappy; 
children., who’ are forced to rise too early in their 
classes are conceited all the forenoon of life, and 
stnpid all its afternoon, The vigour and fresh- 
ness, which ^muld have been; , stored up for the pur- 
of tho* hard struggle for existence in practical 
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life, have been washed eut of theia by prec^ieioua 
mental dobeuoltery^-: — ^by book gluttony and l0««on 
b i^4 ing> Their faculties are worn out by tho strain 
put upon their c allo w brains, and they are demoralised 
by worthless eliililish triumphs before the ‘'real work 
of life begins. . . . Youth lias m(»re noeil for intolloot- 
ual rest than age ; and the cheerfulness, the tenacity 
of puipose, tho power of work wljich inako many a 
su(x*.essful man what he Is, must often be placed to the 
credit, not of his hours of industry, but to that of his 
hours of idleness, in boyJiood.'' Therefore, it is not to 
be regretted that Kristo Das iiover roeoived a Univer*' 
ftity oducatfeu, ^ passed a coiiipetitive examiriation. 
He had no occasion to bc^deinorallsed by worthloss 
childislj triumplis.“^ Tlie Calcutta [laiversity was not 
established till after Kristo Das had coromcncod 
the real work of life. If he had had to read fu‘ 
University exaiuinatious, the libomi education which 
he was anxious , to give lunvHelf, and which ho 
managed to receive, in spit4i (ifcall difficulties, might 
have been aliruptly checked. A cnmpulsory eoiu'se of 
Malhcinnlies would have been a fatal bar to his pro- 
gress. If lie was not allowed to read Sbakespedre 
until he had mastcu'ed the properties of the Conic Sec- 
tions, it is probable that he would never liave got any . 
opportunity ot reading Shakespeare. H6w many young 
Kristo Dases are ruined l>y the reguJations of the Cal- 
cutta University, absolutely debarred from receiving 
a high education, it is difficult to estimate. ; If Uni- 
versity degree is regarded as the only eertein te»t 
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young mUn’a Wotth, and if it is impossiblei to get a degree 

except upon conditions incapable of lieing ooinplied witK 
by a lai^e niimber of intelligent young inob, the conse- 
quences Ijecome serious. In the days when fCrUto Das 
was a student, there were no bard regulations about 
compulsory courses of study, and no particular label 
was insisted on as a pas.sport to honour and offices. 
University education, however, if properly managed, 
has several recommendations ; and it is certain that a 
university degree confers on its possessor distinct ad- 
vantages in worldly life. . A degree is the cheapest And 
simplest status-making and reputation-creating agent. 
A lawyer or a doctor, a speaker or a writer, a 'sciehliffi 
or a philosophical thinker, must work strenuously for e 
series of years and achieve a large measure of succes.s 
befoie they can be accepted by the public as men Oi 
culture, as men of worth. The graduate, on the con- 
trary, by virtue of his degree, the reward of youthful 
industry, steps easily into the ci ndo uf tha olarit- at aii 
early period of life. He"'may lead..an indolent, i nfritctu - 
aua life, but the laurels on bis brow never fade. The 
charm of his degree remains potent for all time. Wliat 
other men can slowly obf<ain by solid work in life, the 
gnuluate“ha 8 obtained Once and for ever, by proving 
tjiat he is duly prepared for the work of life. As Kristo 
Das was not a ’graduate, he could only expect to Ihj 
known by hia work. And it was well that vrhen ho enm- 
meneed bis cateer hisincentiyes to work were strong, and 
lHsfaeniti«i had not been worn otit by the strain Of bOv- 
ish " His real edneatiot^ was bis oii?n woi^k ; 
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and of him it may be said with the moat marked truth, 
that he was a self-madOj a self-educated man/'^ 

The literary work of Krihto Das has no permanent 
interest;* nor, from a Kterary point of view, is it of 
any high value. The charm of his writings and 
speeches lay not ia their literary merits, not in 
the discussion of general principle.^; tr\ie for all time, 
but in their practical character, in their bearing on 
tho topicici of the day, in the keen criticism of fallacious 
arguments, and in the skill with which facts were 
mai^ halleil. Each day brought its work, and he dis- 
posed it of with consummate skill and ability; but 
there w-as nothing in hii performance whicli w ould in- 
vest it with immorttddty Extractin frotu his leading 
articles, or from his speeches (as a Mutiicipa) Comnns- 
sionery as a Fellow^ of tho Calcutta Universitv, and as a 
Member of the Logiskitive Councils,) or from the 
memorials which ho wrote as Secretary to the British 
Indian Association, wou]<l be insufter ablv d ull, and 
would not help us in doing justice to his memory. 
Every article, speech, or memorial that I might repro- 
duce, would reejuire to be prefaced with an elaborate 
statement of the circumstances under whicli it c^me 
to be written or spoken, of the nature of the contro- 
versy which elicited it, and of the temptations to take 
a ditFerent view of current topics from ^hat was actual- 
ly taken. I shall not, therefore, enter into the details 
of his work but shall only cite the testimony of com- 
petent critios in regard to the manner io? which he dis- 

— — — r- — -- 

♦i Thf .11^84, 
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liharged his duties as a Member of the Legislative Coun- 
cils, as a Municipal Commissioner, and as a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University. Lord llipon, speaking at a 
meeting of the Legislative (Council of India, ackow-^ 
ledged his^ services to the Council in the following 
terms : ** By this melancholy event, [the death of 

Kristo Das Pal,] we have lost from amongst ns a col- 
league of (lislinguished ability, from wl*om we had on 
all occasions received assi 'tance, of which I roa^Jily ac- 
knowledge the value Mr. Kristo Das Pal owed 

the honorable position to wliich he had attained to his 
own exertions. His intellectual attainments were of 
a high order, his rlietorical gifts were ackowlodged by 
all who lufard him, aial were enhanced, when address- 
ing this Council, by his thorough mastery over the Eng- 
lish language/* At a meeting held in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on January 10, 1885, to consider the means 
of perpetuating his m unory, Sir Rivers Thompson, 
Lieutenaut-Govornor of Bengal, said : Perhaps there 
are few European or ICnglish genilemou in India 
who had a longer acquaintance' with Kristo Das Pid 
than I had myself ; and tliis I can assert, Avithout 
feat, of contradiction, that there was no matter of any 
great public importance, connected either with ad- 
ministration or legislation, in which the Goveruraent 
^vere more assisted than they were during the last 
fifteen or twenty years by the independent and unbia^is- 
ed sagacity and judgment of Kristo Das Pal T recHll 
his preKeace and speech as a member of the iregblative 
Councils, both^ of the I*ocal Goveay:mont and of the 
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Supreme GoverBtpent ; 1 recall hie promineatt peeltien 
in. coiKluct 0 ^ the Mu»icipa.l of this cii^; e<A4> 

lieypiiil all these, I remember that, as the editor of tlio 
leading Anglo-native paper in Calcutta, he exercised a 
Avide influence for good in educating and enlightening 
the public mind on all great questions under public 
discussion.” Ilon’ble C. P. Ilbert, late Ijaw Member 
of the Viceregal Council, and Vice-Chancellor of tlic 
Calcutta University, speaking tk a Convocation of the 
U niversity, referred in the following language to, the 
Avork of Krislo Das as a Councillor and as an etluca- 
tionist. “After having served his apprenticeship in 
the muiiici[>al discussions of. the Calcutui Corporatioiij 
he Avas aj>pointed a Member of , the Legislative Council 
of Bengal, anJ there at once made his n)ark Jis a ready 
and formidable debater. The reputation Avhich. he 
gained in this tield designated him in public opinion 
as the appropriate successor of Sir Jotendro Molmii 
Tagore in the Council of the (Jovernor-General, and it 
AA'as during this period of his career that I learnt to res- 
pect him as an opjwnont and vallCie him as a Councillor 

HOd a^mil-ed j he right-tn- rnniirn lihn n friniul Ife 

Avas a Fellow of the University, and there Ava.s.no subject 
in which he took a keener and more constant interest 
than that of national education. The minute which he 
AArrote for the Indian Text-book Committee on rvliich 
he served in 1879 is a model of thorough and painstak- 
ing work, and the evidence which he gave before the 
Bengal Provincial Committee of education alwunds in 
useful criticisms ^nd valuable suggestiouj^” Mr, fi. L. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A. PHOFESSION. 

To cbooije a professiou is always a perplex! ug busi- 
It is especially perplexing if to choose a pro- 
fession means to discover one’s own capability and to 
do the work one is fitted to do in life, f* How unfold 
one’s little bit of talent ; and live, and not lie .sleeping, 
while it is called To-day ?" That is the great problem. 
But it is a problem which occurs only to those who are 
troubled with a .sense of Duty, and not to those wliose 
ambition is to “ get on.” “ If you want to make sudden 
fortunes in it, and .achieve the temporaiy ha llelui ah of, 
flunkift.s for yourself, renouncing the perennial esteem 
of wise men ; if you can believe that the chfef end of 
man is to collect about him a bigger heap of gold than 
ever before, in a shorter time than ever before, yon 
will find it a most liandy and eyery way furthersomc, 
bles.sed and felioitoics world. But for any other human 
aim, I think you will fin*] it not furtbersomc. If you 
in any way ask prdctic!.d!y, How a noble life is to be 
led in it ? You will be luckier than Stedingor I>if you 
get any credible answer, or find any made roatl what- 
ever. Alas, it is even so. Your heart’s question, if it 
be of that sort, most things and persons will answer 
witli a ‘Nonsense ! Noble life is in Drury Lane, and 
wears yellow boots. You fool, compose, yourself to 
youf pudding I in these times, if ever in any, 
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the young heroic «oul enteriiig on life, so'opulent,full of 
sunny hope, of noble and divine intention, is tragical as 
well as beautiful to us Times had not altered when 
Kristo Das commenced bis care^M' i they have not altered 
even now.* To choose a profession; abov^e all to discover 
one’ti own capability and reduce it to peifornmnoe* is as 
embarrassing a problem to-day m it. ever has l>een. 
Kristi) Das must have felt tiic embarrassment. After 
leaving college he obtained employment as Translator 
in the Court of the District Judge of Twenty- Fyur 
Perganas, Mr. Lrtour. Aft ;^r a few day's’ service, he was 
disTviissed because Mr. ‘Latour considered him incovn- 
ptdont. In lotev yeasv, Sir Williain Orov oftbred him 
an appoiiviment in tlie publio service, but Kristo 
Das declined the offej. His choie-j liad been made; 
and it had heeu wiseij^ made. That ho rose !•) 
distinction in the career he elected, w’as, to some 
oxtent. M nuittcr of accident. Ho might have been 
more distinguished in some other capacity, for iwstanco, 
as a lawyer or as a public servant. But the choice was 
wise because by his talents he was fitted, above all 
things, to be a jounialisi and a st^cretury and a debater. 

on grounds of wmrldly pnulenee, therefore, but in 
aoeordapeo with the fitness of things ami the economy 
of natur^; Kristo Dasbs choice was properly made. It 
would be well to remember that tlie career wbicli Kristo 
Das» phoae wus of an exceptional kind. It is not a 
career which is open to a large number of educated 
Indians, not career which can be availed of by any 
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but one ov two uieu placerl hi sjTccia! "rho 

following moral drawu by an Anglo Indi&ii ncwsjuqu r i.s 
more than accnmte : “ Tin: life of tlio lato 

Kri«to iJas Pal soppiios a typical exuiuplc of lli*^ career 
which He*» open to the c hiuoeu native (njil§r hiodsa n 
oondiUou«, ;iml which is being followcrl u; ^ :o 
ifioment vith ntorc or iess siiccess by iMany i.c‘afireds 
of hii^ covuitryiio 0 ' ^ Krisio Da- Pal v e^ui l n- ver 
5ui.vc risen to the po-itcai that ho did rise tc. it la-, IcoJ 
been Secretary to any Associatu/n ))ijl the IhitisJi 
Indian Association^ if ao had been c*ritar of fxay 
journal but the Hin*U^} F^dr(i)(\ lu the nevs plmx. 
with aii hiH abjltues aihj ai^ainniciUJi, and evc-ti in l\l-> 
capacity JC; cuiUu ot tijs nK/-^l ioiiiaoHia! joiiMatl .uci 
^iocrciaiy to tlio inot^s iaHucjitial Assoi'iob.-u, \i^ 

VM»i have ;\Ua*uiC'' all th«‘ V-onmivs that -vVul \i' 

liC had ’iut been ycoinunteil with odiciids t'ac 
Knglish poepio .yoKl (ho PiUgbsJi ( iovi.ro luchi: ha. a 
gj-eat respect tor weaUii and dio ])copie adio pus^o.-^ if 
T!u' Britisl* Itnliau Assoria*ion rcpioso Ued the Zoiidu 
flars, Uie wealtliy jK^oph o» Bcugal, and rhe //bf^evo 
Palri.ol was its uigun. A Sccio^arv P; jhv; 
if ho also happened to !*e cviiiot s>r si;c j'Kiii:;;!. Wr!> 
sure, in tlK»io days, to be rcspoctcvi by the fhjver?jnjtcii.ts 
though he might bo vastly inferior lo Kri :to Das J^U. 
But Hurrisb Ohuuder Maker jea was S eevetary to Ih^j 
Association and editor cf tl»o journrd, and yet iie did 
not nxjoive the same orticiul Uonourf: as Kristo Das. 
The reason Is to be found in the tact that Huirhdt 
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W8# with high IkigUsh ofiictak. He 

kept hiiawlf ,^i>of from ttieiik Thei'efure, one is- justi- 
Hed itt reg^iag Uio ' distinction earned by Kristo 
Das as something, of a wlioily exceptional character, 
holding out up; hopes to educated natives of India. 

1 am not a>yai'e that even ono of my countrymen 
is following with success a career similar in material 
^wints to that of Kristo Das Pal The bestowal ol- 
honours on a single meritorious individual like Kristo 
Das, will not bliud us to the realitie.s of Indian life, 
the real nature of the predilections of the Anglo-Indian 
oflicial. For one singla capable man that is honored, 
a hundred tk^iHos. aristocratic and plebeian, Hindu 
and Mahomedau, are decorated, salaried, and ih every 
way advanced in life. I n the generality of cases- an 
intelligent Hindu vvlio speaks and writes English well, 
is vigorou-s in criticism and independent in demeanour, 
is, to tlie average English official, an oyect of jealousy 
and, pos-sibly, of hate. The aliject “ native ” \vliose 
Plugiish is in»Hffereut, who lacks brain and batjkbone, is 
the ix>al favourito. The ability with which Kristo Das 
Pal conducted his duties, adorned a.id dignified his suc- 
cess, but the recognition of that ability by the Govern- 
ment is no prcx>f that Govennnent is ready to reward 
merit wherever found. 

Kristo Das deserves credit for the courage, tlie 
honesty and the wisdom he displayed in declining to 
enter seryicS under. Goyernment and to seek admission 
into the legal profession. Ho had so many friends and 
patrons that'' he could eli.8ily have rutored, if be. had 
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cared to enter, the public service. He must have seen 
pleaders of the Sudde.r Dewanny Adawlut making their 
fortunes. He had received a good general education, 
and there would have bc-en no tflifficulty In the way of his 
iwissing the necessary legal examination and Jbecoming 
a pleader. Hut lie proved .superior to the temptations 
of these plesisant possibilities. He elected a career 
which wais less lucrative than the alternative careers 
oiK‘n to him, and wliich held out a les.s favoiirable pros- 
pect than they. The British Imhan Association might 
or might not live ; the Hindoo Patriot might or might 
not live; he might or might not bo retained in service. 
The uncertainty di*! not stagger him ; he boldly made, 
his choicc. Encouniged by his example edne-ated \’oun^ 
moil might in the present day elect a career similar 
his. But he had no encouraging o.xample to follow. 
Ho one in this country had pursued a career like what 
ho adopted. HU |iredece.ssor wfi-s in Government ser- 
vice. .It is clear that in m.aking his choice lie was not 
guided by coDsidcration.s of mere prudence but that ho 
consulted his own intellectual. tastc.s and, above all, 
loyally carried out an hlea. Those are noble and 
exemplary lives wdiich are devoted to the steady, ' 
determined, engrossing pursuit of lofty Ideas (lefinitely 
coocedved early In life. Kristo Das had already 
formed his Idea. He was to beo.ome a Man and a 
• Patriot, and was to leave posterity in his debt for 
the adyp,t)tage it should receive fronl' his example. 
^!s Idea he thought he could better carry out in the 
ciaj^cifcy he as a clerk io a Govemmeut 
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office, or a meml)er of the legal protoi^isibw. Hia 
very choice showed that he had already becoine a Mau 
and a Patriot Nothing but manly indepeiuleDce could 
have prevented him from following the prevailing 
fashion seeking lucrative offices ; nothing but 
patriotipm could have made him a willing servatit of 
an Association of his own countrymen. [ Natives of 
India generally consider it more honorabl<3 to serve 
Englishmen than their own countrymen, and more 
honorable to serve officials or the Government than 
private individualH or . associations. One often bcai^i 
Bengalee clerks swear and say that they will never serve 
Bengalees. ^ Repugnance to serve one’s own countrv- 
inen is unpatriotic ; but it i« a feeling largly prevalent 
among the peopie of India, espeoiully among the loss 
educated classes. Kristo Das liad no such meanness. 
Patriotism was to him no abstraction but meant sym- 
pathy with, and respect for, t hose cau crcte realities. 

In cheerfully acci^pting 'service 
under tlio British Indian Association, and continuing to 
serve it after be had attained the highest distinction, 
he displayed feolingH very rave iu the Indian breast. 
The career of Kristo I)a.s Pal, though of an excej)- 
tional character, will nevertheless teach lus countrymen 
that under favorable circumslance^s, talents and indus- 
try win prosperity, and that wealth, puidic esteem and 
official honours are the reward not only of success in the 
legal profession, or of distinction in Government Service, 
but also of honest, useful, politiciil work done in the 
Tetireinent of the study, in th^j^^cated atmosphere 
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of pubHc mee^ttgH, and in the dignified dulneas bf the 
([S>wcii ehamber. 

It is pioper that we should recognize the dreary blank- 
ness of thepttrapect which. lies before our educated young 
men. It seems to be generally admitted by high Indian 
ofikaals, that educated young natives of India have no 
bAght oujirtpk before them. One Vice-CIiancellor of the 
Galcutta University, speaking at a Convocation of the 
University, su^ested to the graduates that they should 
travel far and wide in quest of fresh fields and pastures ■ 
newf that they should colonise new tracts of earth, re- 
claim waste lands, start new trades. Another Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, on a similar 
occasion, feelingly dwelt upon the dignity of pverty, 
and invited graduates to the honorable and alino.st 
wholly honorary task of reprinting and translating 
early mediasval texts of Bengal, Things have come 
to a lamentable pass when young men can be in- 


vited to nothing more profitable than rude adventure 
in npexplored regions, or.the asceti6 life of ancient rlshis 
and the oarly Christian saints. Another suggestion is 
that educated young men, gi’adnates for instance, should 
Vietake themselves to technical industry. It is in«(anl, 
-we suppose, that they should not be above the o'doupa- 
tions of a carpenter, a potter, or a blacksmith. If these 
suggestions are seiioiisly made, we must believe ^that 
India can no longer find reasonable occupation for holt 
educated sona In a short time we shall probably Beat 
that there- js 1*0 even for mechanics; ,pr worik^H ’ 
on medigiVai BeiigalTihiprature' ‘^Shrely in these tinie% v 
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if ever ift auy, tlie young heroic soul entering on life, so 
opulent, full of sunuy hope, of noble and divine inten- 
tion, is tragical as well as bt^utiful to us. In India 
Covcrnineut is largely responsible for the tragedy. 
Responsiblb ofticial.s do sometimes recognise tl^ tragedy, 
though they take no mean.s to .avert the catastrophe. 
More often they affect to be pleased with'the situation, 
ai»d seem to say that if Kristo Das could succeed in 
life, other educated meu could succeed as well, if they 
had tlio same abilities, the same jmtionce, ami the same 
IKjtseverance. To offer s^ich encouragement is to insult 
4 he intelligonce of the people. 



CHAPTER III. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. . 

When we speak of the success of Kristo Das Pal, 
what do we mean by it ? We mean the appreciation of 
his abilities and his work by the Qovernmeitt and the 
people. As a result of appreciation by the Qovcm> 
ment, official honours were bo!^owe<l on him. He was 
made a Muoicipal Commissioner, a Justice of the Peace, 
(t Fellow of the Calcutta University, a Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, a Rai Bahadur, a Compa- 
nion of the Indian Empire. As a result of apprecia- 
tion by the people, the prosperity of the Hindoo Pati^wt, 
hia influence, his reputation, his election as a Municipal 
Commissioner after the elective .sy.stem had been intro- 
dueed, and lastly, his election by the British Indian 
Association as its representative' in the Viceregal Cotvn- 
cil, are worthy of note. ^The one kind of success was 
largely dependent on the other, and both were depend- 
ent first, on certain intellectual and moral qualities, 
and secondly, on certain accidents. ) The influence and 
itht N^utation of Kristo Daa Pal mid the prosperity of 
hijS journal \vere, to a great extent, the result of the 
e^mation In which he was held by Government; and 
■' filial honours and public esteem were alike the Tesult 
. o| quali^ms, useful work, and certain^^ 

. ^nditiotts of life. ' 
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^ ^ >..,..u ^.^ 

lti8 <e#|e^al to recogni^^’^ fact that, in th» 
tr^r succesa and failure practically mean ap^i^Utlonk 
aoi wont of appreciation, encpuragement and want of 
encouragement, by the Oovernment The recognition 
which a man receives from Govaniment iB the standard 
by which the 'p«oph judge him. f If France is the 
"country in which the 'people is most alive,” India is 
the country in which it is absolutely dead.) An indivi*: 
dual honored by the Government, a cause advanced by 
the Government, an institution patronized by the Gov-’ 
ernmont, acquire in this country an importance to which 
other individuals, causes, and institutions, dare not lay 
clum. Therefore, recognition by Government is a ne- 
cessary element of success in life. It is necessary not 
only to men in the service of Government, and to meu 
who seek service under Government, but also to men in 
independent walks of life. Independent walks of life 
arc not independent of the support of the people; 
and if the people regulate their opinion by the official 
standard, men in indepeiftlent walks of life are not wholly 
above the necessity of securing tlie patronage of Govern- 
ment. The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, tho jour- 
nalist, are all gainers by official recognition. Appointed 
toa Legistative Council, or invested with the Order of the 
Indian Empire, they feel their position advanced, tlieir 
refutation, exteiided, and their chances of professional 
sucOBss and distinction improved. This is an evil 
‘|!hat must Im au tiafortunate country in which no class 
<4: meii. looks 'with unooneern'; on the official smile Or 
^rhwh, .aod in which' ait W 0 / people praotiealfy 
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abandon their right of iiidejiundent judgment and o^er 
thetnRelves to be Ciirried along in the current of official 
opinion* If the men belonging to the independent 
proiessious, and resectable and wealthy men belonging, 
to no profession, are driven to seek official favour, there 
b none loft to guide public opini nn to direct critieifiin 
(if public measures, to make the people conscious of 
their national cjrisleuce and contidout in their own 
strength, Tlio evifis probably a necossary one in all 
countries which are not self-go voiiring, but in this 
country it exi5»t*< in a specially aggravated tome Official 
power and official honour h\ all countries bring position 
and prestige, but lu India they have a more than ordi- 
^aVy charm. Li otiier countries popularity marks a 
f man out for official honour ; here, official honour creates 
popularity. <A)nso<p\ently, the pcoj>le and their loaders 
are domoralize».l A man bmue lo the pinnacle of 
power by populai' applause, is a spectacle with a 
very Jitteront moral from that which is to Ixi learnt 
from the crowning of a. cotirtvu' with official laurels. 
KrLsto Das Pal \va.s an ai>le and independent man 
upon whose brow the laurels sat vvith peculiar grace 
and approprmt^uess, but they would have been’ all 
tlie more graceful if they had not been official. His 
greatness yraa of a kind which would not gratify the 
ambition of an ardent youth in a democratic age ; but 
it was the highest attainable under existing conditions 
of Indian life, and it was attained by no unworthy 
arts. Krisfeo Das knew every Lieuteu^nt-Governor M 
his time, and stood on friendly terms with ^ 
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{tfobubly, Sir Q«oi^ CUimpbell. His oltl /riend and 
pi^ron^ Bdbn Hurro Cbunder Ghose, had introducad 
him to one or two of the most infiueutial and energetic 
LieutenaDt'Governors. His appointment to the Bengal 
Legislative Council was not, however, the result of 
intimacy with high olhcials ; it was not obtained, as 
sueh appointments are sometimes obtained, by sneaking 
anti sycophancy. He had well earned the honor. His 
able management of the Hindoo Patriot, his work as a 
Municipal Commissioner, his clever memorials drawn up 
on behalf of the Britislj Indian Association, had made 
him known as a public-spirited citizen and a well-in- 
formed and capable critic. No non-official member 
of the Local Council had given better proofs of 
htness. His claims to a scat in the Viceregal Council, 
when he came to get it, were even more assured. 
He had for several years done good work as a mem- 
ber of the Bengal Legislative Council ; he had 
distingnished himself as an elected Municipal Com- 
missioner; his journal »ha(l been, developing. But he 
was not directly nominated a member of the Viceregal 
Council Lord Ripon offered to the British Indian 
Asi^iation the unprecedented privilege of electing a 
member'^ for appointment to the Council ; and the . 
Association, very wisely, elected Kristo Das Pai. 
He was appointed, and he proved himself a worthy 
member. As a Municipal Commissioner He had 
acquired only a small, local reputation, but the 
Mind0O hud been slowly baildug, up his fame 

in It was his appoin^ent to the Bengal 
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CdiUncil, however, which exteadect and brighteoed hi» 
Imputation and deepened his inilitence. His elevsrtivn 
to the higher Council still further advanced his positien 
itod confirmed his leadership. If it is true that the 
Hindoo Pad, riot secured these honours, it is also true 
that the honours contiiV»uted largely to make the 
HindUM) Patriot what it was. A paper edited by a 
Memlier of Council, could not fail to be invested with 
special importance. Such a paper must give, it was 
thought, the most weighty views and the most accurate 
information. Besides, people cptisidered it prudent to 
sulrscribe to the paper and so oblige in a small way an 
editor who by his official position might be able to 
render some service to them. Knsto Das would not 
of cour^ .sell himself for anything, lea.st of all for a 
suble>'it>tion ; but men imagined that they could not 
look ah editor in the face and ask a favour of him 
without, first of all, registering themselves as sub- 
scribers. Zernindars, and all n»en who pretended to be 
such, valued the Hindoo Patriot for its being the 
organ of the British Indiau Association ; and men in 
Oovernmout Service and mneilwdrti (seekers of service) 
were airxious lo support it and be introduced to its 
editor. Not only the prosperity of the Hindoo Patnot 
hut the social influence of Kristo Das were; aided, 
by his official position. Every morning there was a 
crowd of visitors in the house of Kristo Dasj and 
eveii the evenings he could not devote to himself. The 
speottufle Wonld^nvind One of the crowd wiu U)^ house 
of the old J utisconsult. described bv Sir Heorv ■ ; 
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Maine. But ^vhile the crowd in the house of the 
lawyer; or the physician is attracted by hopes of pro* 
fessional asgi>itance, a very different, kind of hope 
animated the men vvho congregated in Kriato t)as's 
house and gave him no rest by night or by day. 
They ^ wanted employment in Government service. 
They were attracted by his oflicia! greatness, and they 
appreciated liis official influence. The men who meet 
ill the dniwing-voom of the distinguished literary or 
political personage in England, are moved, very ofren, 
by intellectual sympathy wdth the object of their 
admiration. They meet to venerate' a man ov a woman 
who is to them an embodiment of an ideal, a type of 
greatness which they appreciate. In a certain sense it 
is true that the rnori who gathered about Kristo Das 
did appreciate the greatness whicli was his, so far as 
that greatness was official. But they ha<]. generally 
speaking, uo intellectual sympathy wiib him, no ad- 
miration for all that was .spiritual in him. His ability 
as a journalist, as a speaker, and as a secretary, would 
not have given him any tiling like the prominencii 
which resulted from his official position. fH e is now 
dead ; bis official influence has <aja'ied ; and bow many 
of his did admirers are now interested in the welfare 
at his son or the perpetuation of his memory ^ Then 
is very little of real appreciation of intellectual great 
ness in this country ; witness the disastrous termination 
of ntovetnente to perpetuate memory. A distingui.shed 
or & aaceesafiil^ man >$ servtceahle whids^ he lives, and 
admirefs; when he dies, his oountry 
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makes a feeble effort, if it makes aoy effort at all 
to erect a nH‘*of)iiaL It k not pi)ssible to inmi 
ibe life t t Kristo Das Pal the pleasing lesson that 
the coiuitrv !).;s lotunt to appreciate the greatness of 
its groat men. Tbe only thing satisfactory about the 
life u the of (loveniuient, on pariicuhir 

occasions, to ciicoorago and reward merit. 

An AT^glo ludian newspaper*" wrote slortty after the 
rleath of Kriiao !'>as- Pal; *CTheve are given to iliC 
world now aia! rhea, a;, rare iiilorva-s, men io wleoso 
haruls {>ower and influence gravitate as a Tuatter of 
light anti outlie [jublie w-eal Hnoli ricu t'o not i^eed 
the adve:ititious of an a::tive life in the can*]) 

or the field. Neitlicr do they find it necesf'.ary for Uudi 
purposes to aspire t') high social position '’1‘iiey are men 
to whom in nl; nmy voine, hut for \vh»»m liusk is more im 
acknowlcdumcnt III' sur\icc thav* a nuaius of ir>tlur:-n.,e ; 
fhey juc not leen burn to command in the ordinary 
sense of tijat tertn ; ificy do liot affect, their conntry- 
u'lCu liy tiicir brilii-uiLe, lau* do t?jey appcnl to tlie 
iniagiiivitioiiS uf t]»e nuxsses ilicy move so .5U7‘ely and 
so mightily. Thi y inflxiencc rather than command; 
tljgy guide rather tiuin govern : their judgment is 
tnistc;!, and they do not stiviinlate public opn^ion, or 
( .vcite the public mind. Thee, on tho coiitrary, form 
the ojiiotons if those about them, and out of a fulness 
of syinpatfiy with popular rc«|uironHnts, they give the 
best arid most popular expression to the popular and 
couunou tliougdd-. Such a man war; Tluers in France 

^ Tki Itidmtf Dail^ 25tli July 







.until ^ the XWnrnttkent of tbe cotmti^j and 

in a- yot moi^ iKwipleto sense was he snch a Siam yifbo 
yesterday p^sed away from our midst— greatest 
native servant of ^ India that any Province yei~p«iH ■ 
dlio^tre^iioorahl£|^|^^^ 

This is a complacent view which, men acquainted ■ 
with the condition of the country and with the life 
of Kristo Das Pal, would find it diflScult to accept. To 
Kristo Das rank wa.s not merely an ' acknovvledgment 
of service’ but was the principal ‘ means of induence.' 
He did need the ‘ advcntitiuu.s aid of an active life ’ ■ 
to secure power and influence.. It washy no silent 
mesmerism that he came to form the opinions of those 
alwtut him. He did, no doubt, give expression to pub- 
lic opinion, but publjgj^jioiQn in this country is the 

Ah au educated vnau, coimecled with au Associatiou of 


ZeiDindars, lie had little opportunity of a*scertaining 
popular and common thought.’ Not only liis ahilitie^^ 
hut the Zemindars Government, made him what 

he was. There is no analogy between his career and 
that of Thiers. Kristo Das Pal did not make and 


co^ld not have made his reputation by literary woric; 
^ it % literary work tliat M, Thiers came to 
his positi^ and the jodrnalistlc writings of 
a very differeh^^ of men from that 

hM m had its prospecte improved in India 
Rriato^ Das Pal attaii^ success in life. His success 
UteratTl ^ tsaente were m literary ; h« 
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did not sijocoed in iutitiUingf into the liiiuds of 
the people a love of^litemtiu’e. Edwsated young men 
devoting itiemselves to literature or science can de- 
rive no encooragement.froni such a life as that of 
Kristo Das. Even in a capacity very similar' to that 
of Kristo Das, uieu may not find encouragement. If 
a journali.st wrote excellent articles, what chance would 
he haye to get them read ? The HindfM PatHot was 
sure to be read ; that fact was of no small advantage 
to Kristo Das Pal. Even if a i uiruali.st could com- 
mand attention, he would only get, credit xh a brilliant 
\yritcr or as an ingenious cj itic ; bis views svotild not 
be taken as rcprc.senting public opinion and would not 
influence the action of the Guvcnimcnt. The Himloo 
Patriot repre.seoted a class which the Government res- 
pected ; and the view's of Kristo Das expressed in that 
journal would secure inove than ordinary consideration. 
No Association bad tiie same pre.stige as the British 
Indian .As.sociati&i) ; and its memorials and its secre- 
tary received a treatment which other memorials and 
other secretaries could not expect. These are facts 
which arc apt to be overlooked by impetu ous ad mirarg 
of succes.sful lives. When Mr. Ilbert .said that Kristo 
Dds Pa! " was a great orator and a great journalist, a 
man who would have made hi.s mark in any country 
and at any time,” he expressed, an optimistic faith 
in. fate, which is shared by .several men of intelli- 
gence and culture. It ,is diflicidt to see how Kri^o 
Dm could have made his mark as a joarnolist either 
io jBngland or ititlia,;if he had to |itWt s |oumal 
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own, and had not been given the sole charge of an 
influential journal, his salary being fixed and he being 
kept free from all anxieties us to the financial oundition 
of the paper. It is difficult to see also what use he 
could have made of his oratorical powers except as a 
member of debating clubs, unless Government ^ippoint- 
ed him to posts in which a display of powers of 
speaking vvas necessary. It is possible to imagine a 
man of the abilities of Kristo Das distinguishing 
himself in some career or other, for instance, as a law- 
yer, ot as a physician, or as a teacher, ov as a clerk. 
But to ciint emplate sucliposAibi.lities is t<> dr^ajai. What 
is essential to onr pi'c.sont purpose i.s to observe that 
though K)isto Das was a great orator and a great 
journalist, it <loes not *foUow' that he would have made 
his mark in atiy country at any time. Before he 
could make liis mark he nnist be educated ; and he 
could not have been educated if education had not 
been clieirp in Calcutta. Nor, probably, could he have 
completed his education if ho had to satisfy compulsory 
tests in Mathematics, Sanskrit, or PhysicAl science. 
With all his energy and industry, his youth would 
hav,e been frittered away in desultory ptirsuits, if 
he had net availed liimself of the Avise and generous 
guidance of Bahu Huno Clmnder Ghose ; cm! without 
the assistance of that gentleman he could not have 
been introduced to the officials who advanced him in 
life. In Plurrish Clhunder M.ukeijea he found a kind- 
hearted^ appreeiative patron who first e.stablished bis 
epnnectioo with, Patriot htnl with the 
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BriiiBli ludiau Associatioti. His political training he 
received from Hurrish Ohitnder Mukerjek and also 
from Frosunao Coomar Tagore, a distinguisIiGd lawyer, 
and Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Montriou, brilliant and 
successful advocates of the High Court of Calcutta. 
Maharaja Kama Nath Tagore took a fatlu rly iiitorest 
in him and gave him counsel. Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyosagar also helped him on. It is not every man 
of ability that is so fortunate as to secure such 
patronage and such guidance. While in the great- 
ness of Kristo Das we recognise tlio elements that 
were his, let us not omit to take note (♦f lltc con • 
tributious imuie to it by favouring circiunstanceH 
and sj-mpathetic individuals. For cheap education 
he Avas indebted to two institutions, the fiunulors 
of which have eutitlt<l themsolves to public gratitude. 
Ribu (lour Mohuu Addy, the founder of the Oriental 
Scniinaiy, aud*^ Babii Kujondor Duti, the founder of 
the Metropolitan College, afforded facilities of educa- 
tion to several men avIio have been distinguished 
in life and who, in the abseiico of such facilities, would 
have been lost to the country. 

Kristo Das Pal 

and left it flourishing. What contributed to the suc- 
cess of the paper was tiiainly his ability. After every 
allowance has been made for favorable conditions,' the 
fact remains that the Jhitriot which, in other hands was 
dwindling, in las . hands prospemd. It is Into, |is)% 

old newspaper ' has an advantage over a ne w ; but 
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ivbewj a paper which has l)een systematically' deciiiiing, 
suddenly revives and goes on progressing, and the 
levival is coincident with a change of editorship, the 
jaiise of the progress is not far to seek. It is the 
genius of the new editor which gives the paiJor new 
life. Kristo Das, therefore, fully deserves the following 
i-oinplitnent which Mr. llbert paid to bis memory. 

‘ Succeeding at the age of some of the graduates of 
to-day, to the management of one of the oldest organs 
r)f public opinion in this country, by the readiness and 
versatility of his' pen, by the patient industry whlcb 
be displayed in mastering the <letails of the subjects 
with which he undertook to deal, by the fairness, 
breadth, and tnoderation of his utterances, he gradually 
und'steadily advanced its reputation durinir his twenty? 
three years of editorship and raised it from a nearly 
fn or^Eu i^ condition to the first place among native 
Indian journals.” Bui Jounudism is a pM»fcs8ioH.wlach, 
holds out poior prospects in this country. No native of 
India except Kiisto Dag Pul has made his fortune as a 
journalist ; and it is not likely that in India fortunes 
will be made by journalism. ^The people of India do 
not4ive a political life; they have no political enthusiasm. 
Not being a .self-govoraiug people they have little in- 
terest in the piuceedings of OovcrDinent They view 
the Oovemment as a huge machine grinding out law.s, 
taxes, and Resolutions, a machine which it is ^pele&s 
to resist wd whose movements it is useless to observe^ 
They are popii and occupied vyitlv the struggle for 
existence ; or, jihey ard apathetic, and tl^e things as 
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^jey are. Such a people caa only feel a dilettante 
Uiterest in journals. The vernacular journals do not 
reftcli the Government, and are little read hy the edu- 
caied classes ; the journals written in Ei*glish do not 
reach the masses. Consequently/no Indian ^apor exer- 
cises the Stune poivading influence in India that a good 
English journo 1 doe.s in England The Patnot was 
prosperous, ?is compared to other native Indian journals, 
but was a failure in comparison to the best fhjglish 
journals. As .self-govenjinent extends and as educa- 
tion makes ])rogress in India, journals may grow in 
imffonance ; hot it is douljtful if any India)! journal, 
pariicrJarly iii Bengal, will have tlu; same position, 
relatively to the altered circiunst/UiCes of the country, 
that the Patriot had in it.s day. 

Success: in life is irnpo.ssihle without opportunities*. 
The f<x)l neglects opportunities ; the man of geiinis 
improves them. But, before opportiuuties can be neg- 
lected or impioved, tliey nmst come. It is commonly 
said tliat they do invariably con^e to great men : but it 
is a remark which Is true only of such groat men as 
have succeeded in life, ^rhose who are groat in intellect 
and chavaoter and who, for want of opportunities, ^hy^a 

oot, fall withiii 

the range of observation of the moralising biographer, 
precisely because they are unknown.^ The lives of 
successful men are the only lives that are studied, and 
as all such Jiv'ea me full of lucky accidents, it is in- 
toed that iJrovido by some 

-^^^^^bUshed harmony, favorable ■ 
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always occur to great men. ' The- inference is wrong. 
Greatness takes advantage of and ntiiises, favouring 
circumstances ; it is not independent of them. In 
the next place, great men recognise more quickly than 
others thaf particular circumstances are favouring, 
'fhe man who is 'not great, fails to see the opportunities 
that way bo abo!;t him. One of the elemeuts of 
greatness is the power to seize instinctively that possi-' 
hility which may l)e most easily developed into an 
actuality. An opportunity was offered t(» Kristo Das 
when he was given the ,sole ciiarge of the Hindoo 
Patriot, and he used that opportunity in the best way 
j)o.ssible. He did his work as a journalist with tact, 
industry, and conscientiousness. Without the oppor- 
tunity, it is scarcely likely that he would have been 
distinguished as a journalist. Without his abilities 
the opportunity could not have been iised in the way 
it w.as u.sed. 

Let us go a little deeper into the philosophy of 
success and ask, What; is an opportiunty ? From 
one point of vie.w, every man has a vast variety of 
opportunities. For instance, it may be said that an 
educiteii native of India has the opportunities of 
starting a journal, writing books, becoming a lawyer, 
Di; a doctor, or an engineer, accepting service, establish- 
ing a schoolj opening a shop, emigratingv to a region 
where ctnnpetitiou is not severe. From a practical point 
pf yidw, all theie are wot opportunities.- If particular 
p^qpatioQs dewabd eapitai, and * capita^, Js wanHog, 
those no opportunities. If in a par- 
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fau:co(;.|- lik.i' a.nn iho nf 

v>ihviiti hi-noiiv?^; iini. v^soeohuly, \v, altb^ ui ;ho 
efetiinacKOi qi‘ l?a])au pC'Ople, an f:>scalifd einniejit 
of svicce>5>^.(^Idn;dr> oi ;:,qaa«iieiss are uith roar i?» dirtcrent 

coaidrkH aJivI hi differord ia- India, at the 

r^>* ^ 

^ Aititdo on “ Ifhndsof io dvr App^udiJt, 
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preseivt day, greataess i« associated not so mnch with 
intellectual or looral excellence m with wealtli, official 
inttueiice, and official honours. Success, in llie sense 
of worldly prosperity, is flopeiident not uprui the in- 
trinsic woVth of an individual, but upon the relation 
of individual wortli surrounding conditions. If a 
man fails, his failure may Vie thi^ ic.sult, not of any 
fault of his own, hut of the backwardness of his 
country. Literary effiuts may fail, not because they 
are iusigniticant or devoid of merit, but teeause tlie 
country does not appreciate them. If t.lie country had 
a truer apprecifdiou of literatiire, the efforts would 
succwd- If a man or his >vork is to be impartially 
and intelligently judgcil, success or failure will not 
help us in forming the judgment. If a truthfa! sljoj)- 
keepci fails in his trade hccause hn is truthful, the 
right-minded critic will not look upon him with con- 
tempt because ho is a failure, hut rather onrse tlie 
country in which a truthful shop*keoper cannot flourish* 
yirer o are conditions oh li.feiu which fiuhu'i^ is honorable 
and success di^ Where success can only l>e 

attained by unworthy arts, ono had rather not be 
sueecssfuL It is not always that intelligence or in- 
de|>endence suceoeds. Men of original ideas seldom 
attain the success they tJeservej, Having to break new 
gvountl they do harder work than those who come after 
them. They lead opinion ; they create a diversion 
of ta*ste ; they revea] new subjects of interest; and if 
they attain partial success, they prepare way for the 
greater success of those who fo11o\y them. Kristo 
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Das aebieved success in a kind of enterprise wbick was 
not absolutely original, j’et little appreciated by' our 
coantrymeo. He was not the father.of Indian journal- 
km, but he devoted himself to it when it was in its 
infancy, and, from one point of view, , his success was 
attained under harder conditions than what now exist. 
The uiunber of men who rend English, and interest 
themselves in politics, was much smaller in the days of 
his youth than it is to-day. By his skill and industry 
he created, in the educated people of the country, 
interest in politics and in newspapers. His success, 
therefore, was well deserved; and it was possible under 
the couditions of Indian life which then existed. 
Though we are living in a later day the conditions are 
not favourable to the success of a new species of jour- 
nalism. Literary, scientific or philosophical journals, 
will not succeed, though they may be started by com- 
petent meu. A high order of periodical literature, like 
the quarterly and monthly publications of England, 
can scarcely exist. Even political journals of any but 
the stereotyped form will not be a succesa Profes- 
sional journals relating to law or medicine have sel- 
dom existed for an appreciable length of time or at- 
tained any distinction. In fact, no kind of native 
Indian journalism is, or promises to be, in the 'present- 
ciiteumstances, a‘ distinguished or profitable .cencern; 
net even that kind which, in the hands of Kiisto Dat^ 
,^^4peci^; success. The career of 

■ Irinsto Das ^ exhibits a kind (d' sued^ which cisui; 
operate as ito ehCcMnagenient to the eduoah^'Ia't^ih'i 
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youth. Of the opporiimities oyieu to sudi a youth, 
neither a jourualistic, nor a literary, nor a acieutitio 
career is owe. There are wortliy iiulivitluals here 
and there, who might u^^efully and profitably adopt 
such a cafeer iu other countries; but the eoudh 
tions of Indian life do not favour it; and snc'Ci.<i.s, 
it must be reniemljored, is not the possession of 
talents nor the display of them, but the adaptation of 
them to environing conditions. Few natives of India 
care to buy books simply for purposes of intellectual 
edification or j-eoreation. (\>nsequently, there is no 
jniblishing enterprise in India, and literature as a pro- 
fession does not exist The only books whicli sell iu 
India are school-books and such law-books as are of 
oousiant practical use to the lawyer. Students cannot 
pass their examinations unless they read some hooks; 
and lawyers cannot do their professional work unless 
they possess some law-books. These are, therefore, tlie 
only two classes of English books which sell largely 
and bring money to the authors and publishers. Verna* 
cular books whicli gratify the popular taste for romance 
or religious mysticism, also command a sale. Other 
booksi than those no body will pay for. To the culti- 
vated European a good book is as much an essential of 
life as file bre^ad he eats or the tea he drinks. The 
cultivated Indian who views a good book in the same 
way is a rare person. For this reason, among others, a 
literacy life will apt be successful in India, A political 
life will alfio be an impossibility so long as CTOvernment' 
is not representative. 

p 
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The one ftict, ttbovc nil others, which constitutes 
what is called the “success” of Kristo Das Pal, is his 
elevation to the Legislative Council of India. Any- 
thing short of a Membership of tin.: Siif'.rthne Council 
would not have made him nearly as distinguishe*! as 
he was. Ho many unworthy, or rather worthless, men 
have lieitii nppoiiiled Houorai'y Magi»tr.ite.s, Fellows 
of the Calcutta Univcisity and, even. Members of 
tla? Bengal Ijcgislative Ci'unci!, that to be pot in the 
hianie c£f,tegory with these recipients of lioiiour is not 
ajway-' a dlstiuctioi: Meu'b<.M'ship of the Viceregal 
Opuncii is, liovvover, stii? a thing of honour ; and liow 
did Kyisto Das obtain it t Fortuoati ly, .Lord llipon 
,\va.^ Governor-General bi' India; the. Betigal Tenancy 
Bill vfas under coosideralion ; t idea occurred to 
Lord Hipon that lie rnust appoint a rejiiescutritive 
of tJie Zemindars, and that he con id get a repre.sent- 
ativo in no iielte'’ way b)’ cslcing tlie British 
Indian Association to cb<.icse one ; and the British 
Indian As.so(:iation litid tlicgood sense and tlui generos- 
ity to choo;so Kristo Lh.s Pal as its representative. 
Can all thi.s combination of circuin.stances be regarded 
as the neee.‘'';!fiiy n-siilt of the alhlities and tlie work 
of Kristo Das Pal ? If not, bis a|'pointmenl^ to the 
Supreme Council, which is a most mateVial part of 
his “succes.sf' will inspire little hope In nyen as deserv- 
ing a$ Kri.sto Das. Representative Cotincils, when 
they chme to exist, will inspire some hope, 
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KRTSTO 1>A8 TAL AS A WIUTER. 

Krij'to Das wrofe vory ^^ood Engtisli. Am Anglo- 
Indian newspaper observed : ‘‘No native of bis gene- 
ration }:;os.ses.so<l snch a wide idb»ou),|Jc eoniiiiaad of 
Eiigli.shf'* meaning, probrd)ly, sm Ji a wide command 
of idioinatio ICngUsh. Very iieariy to the same elfecf, 
an Arnglo-Indian gentleman of edacali vo and position 
writes: ‘ Tlui old race of native writers, who were 
masters of pure, poli«^hcd and idiomatic English, ap- 
pears to have died out witli Kristo T)as Indeed, 

the latter opiruv-n is nearer the t ruth than the former. 
There were sevevai of Kristo Das’s r!on temporaries who 
wrote as good .English as ijc, and some of tiiem wrote 
better than lio. But eiJiuated .Bengrdee?^ of the pre- 
sent generation are. not nearly as good w riters as the 
“old racvi of native writers.’' The writing in ^vhlcli 
Krisb.) Da-s excolleil was of the sober, simple, biTsiness- 
like kind. Ho hover attempted fine writing, and he 
does not seem to have been equal tu it. Ti'*e best 
sfiecimeijs of his writings are to bo lookfxl for not iii the 
«:*ofnnins of the Hindoo Putriot but in his minutes and 
memorials. To w'rite a g’oo<3, neat, effective leader 
requires sometimes a deJicacv of touch, a tine ness of 

* 25th July, 188h 

t Mr. 0. A. Stack (Professsor, Freaifleiicy College, and E^Utor, 
(^amitta Bemew) in Concord for January 1887, 
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the sesthetie sense which Kristo Da« does not seem 
to have possessed. The rare and casual effortis he made 
to write boantiftilly,” were not, as a rule, successful. 
His writings in the ffhuloo Patriot were cliaracterised 
by good sense, brea<itb of view, and logical power, but 
seldom by superior artistic merit. He talked prose 
all his fife without ever having discovered the fact. 
In his other writings than journalistic, Kristo Das 
showe<l a higlj degree of skill He never wrote a 
book, and wrote only two or three essays in his- earlier 
years ; but he wrote a large ’^urnber of minutes, memo- 
randa, and memorials, and these he wrote exceedingly 
well. Where he had to -collate facts, to manipulate 
figures, to assail premises Or conclusions, to tabulate 
results, to advance arguments, to cite authorities, to 
expose inconsistencie.s and detect fallacies, h e. wg ^s jo 
his ele ment He used the simplest forms of expression 
but avoided colloquial vulgarisms. He employed b»it 
little the arts of rhetoric in his maturer years. His 
style was lucid, logical, tmpretentious. There was 
no affectation about the man or his style. Kristo Das 
deserves credit for hi.s simple, accurate, vigorous writing. 
Fine writing more quickly secure-s the approbation of 
the multitude than plain writing does; it is more 
attractive to the oriental mind ; its charms are more 
readily observed. The beauty of a simple style is 
very tardily appreciated,— appreciated only by the ma- 
ture judgment of the practised writer and the^ judi- 
cious critic. One rtiay go further and observe^ that 
n the life of a nation, as in the life of an individiial, 
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stj^ bye of 

it is probably an Ubstration of the law in accordance 
with which bve of the ornamental precedes love of 
the useful ^ust as the young man overloads his] 
style with gftudy ornament which his mature judgment; 
disapproves, so the rhetorical writing of one generatbu ' 
is looked upon with cold indifference by the sobeij^^ 
practical writers of the next, ' Kristo Das resisted the’ 
leinptations of all that kind of style which is culled 
smart or racv.. ornate or brilliant. In electing to write 
easy natural prose, he took a step clearly in advance 
of his times, la his day. and even in our day, a 
native of India who wrote simple English would get 
no reputation for learning, at any rate among his 
countrymen. The learned man is expected to imprint 
some of his learning upon every line he writes; and 
110 writing makes an impression upon the common herd 
which is not elaborate, gaudy, and rich in allusion. 
The full meaning of English woixls is seldom appre- 
hended by a native of India w ilh tho,samo precision with 
which cultivated Englishmen apprehend it. English 
words, even the commonest, are more suggestive to 
an English ear than they are to the Indian ear. Cou- 
setpiently, if a certain number of words will couvey 
idea to the mind of an EngUshinan, a larger luimbei 
of words will generally lie needed to convey the samt 
idea te the mind of . an Indian. "Wbat is delicietil 
in qu ality has to be made up by q uantity. Words 
&ave to be pU]^ on wortls. Therefore, writing 
Avhtch seeks to iiffuence Indiaa readers comes te 
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be verbose. In the next place, it’ one form of words 
will producei an impression of a particular degree 
of vividness on the Engliijh mind, a highly coloured 
form of the same language will be necessary to 
produce an e<pially vivid impression on" the Indian 
mind. Hence an ornate style conies to be in 
fashion. • The Indian palate relishes no food unless sti- 
nivdated by curries and c<)ndimcnts, and the Indian in- 
tellect interests itself in no discourse which is not 
soaked in rhetoric. A .style like iliat of Kristo Das 
is not, however, suiteil to a|i purposes. It was suite*! 
to hi.s purpicses and hi.s business wbicii were practical. 
In dealing with political topics of the clay, with hard 
matters of foct, tliere was no occasion, no necessity, for 
writing in the sti le of tiie novelist. * 'J'he critic* pre- 
viously referred to righily observes - “Young IBengal 
hit-s gone in for oratory instead of literature, forgetting 
that a style which may be very .suitable to a platform 
oration is not at all suitable in a leading article. The 
articles in Anglo-Native jourucls are made up to a great 
extent of notes of admiration and notes of interroga- 
tion and notes of exclamation. I'hey are also painfuliy 
wanting in that .symmetry which is the soul of effec- 
tive literary treatment within the brief and definite 
limits of a leading article,” ) Kristo Das always wrote in 
a style appropriate to the subject-matter in hand, and 
did not go out of his way to indulge in declamation 
or imaginative scene-ptiintiug. 

' ' ... ^ II. -.■rn-... ,r u. I . ■ 

Mr. G. A Stack writing in Ckneerd. 
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In tbe art of writing, Kristo Das got material help 
from his European teachers and in particular from 
Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Sullivan. They took especial 
interest i a him and ^;uided his studies. He had the 
advantage Uf being under teachers who were not only 
learned men, but practical men of the world, skilled 
writers, and earnest and sympathetic instructors. Cap- 
tain D. L. Richardson was a well known man of letters. 
Captain Harris was known to be a good writer and was 
editor of the Morning Chronicle. Captain F. Palmer 
was distinguished as a scholar and as a writer.- These 
were the men who taught Kristo Das, nob in that cold, 
formal way which has now become common,— -professor 
and pupil scarcely ever exchanging a word, and the 
professor onlj- dictating “notes,” — but with a lively, 
personal interest in the projKjr education of the youth 
committed to their charge. Mr. Kirkpatrick looked 
over his exercises, directe«l his private study, and selected 
books for him from the Calcutta Public Library. “There 
is nothing which spreatk more contagiously from teacher 
to pupil than elevation of .sentiment : often and often 
have students caught from the living influence of a 
professor, a contempt for mean and selfish objects, 
aud a noble ambition to leave the world better than 
they found it, which they have carried with them 
throughout life. In those respects, teachers of ev®ry 
kind have natural and peculiar means of doing with 
effect, what every one who mixes with his fellow-beings 
or addresses hipiself to them in any character, should 
fesl bouad to extent of his "capacity an^; 
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opportumties”* In the case of Kris to Das it is easy 
to see that elevation of sentiment did spread contagious- 
iy fiim his teachers to him, and that he caught from 
their diving influence a contempt for mean and selfish 
objects and a ijnble ambition to leave the wdrld better 
than he found it. Several of bis teachers wore dis- 
tinguished journalists, cind he wanted to be a journalist, 
lumself He wanted to be a Man ami a Patriot and 
to leave posterity in his debt. His earliest writings 
appeared in the Morning ChronUie, and he received 
ample encouragement from its editor. Beyond the circle 
of bis teaxljcrs, the man who gave him the greatest help 
in acquiring powers of writing was Hurrisli Chundor 
Mukerjea, the founder of the Hindoo Patriot. The 
articles which HurriBij Chuuder wrote have never been 
surpassed in this country in point of literary form, 
Kvisto Das looked upon him a.s a master. But it was 
not only liis frkuids and teachers who formed l»is style. 
There were tlie critics. The Anglo-Indian journalists 
were severely critical ; and criticism alwavs improves 
literature. Vanitaa VauUatmn was probably the 
wirlles? "^ece of critici.stn wliicli Kristo Das endiued ; 
it was certainly not tlie last. Superadilecl to frieiftls, 
teachers and critics, there \va.s the system under which 
Kristo Dag was brought up and which favour^! the, 
acquisition of the English language aud literature. 
The Calcutta University has not produced any men 
wlio, in point of literary or historical knowledge or 
p^ers of: writing, could be compared to ithe test 

* Jolm StttWPt • 
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ducts of the old system. Not thorough uess’ but' 
‘ ?5bali^'wi)oss ' is the ward uu>cribed on the portals of 
oar Uiuversity : and it is matter for national oongra- 
tuiatiori that nten like Kristo I>a.s Pal arid .Dwarka 
Natii Mitter had never iirvy occaKiori to enter thoise 
poitrJs. 

The most impintant factor remains iu ite mentioijed 
and th.Ht is K ri.>>ti> Das himself ^"'riend,^. t.e»njlit:r.s, 
ci'itics, system, cannot do for man wha t roust l>o<lon« 
]»V the intellect and tlio character of the rnau Ifnnsolff 
Kiist,o J.)as was an apt tstndent. He Avas EuphucW^ 
His discon iXi read at t!ie tliire Anniversary Meeting 
in LS55 had delbcts of style: btit for a hoy. of seventeen 
it was a highly crcdital le ]»eifonnanec. His early 
(.'oatrihutioviS to jonrnal.c aiui Ins youthful exeroises 
in debate, exhibited a literary laste, a knowledge of 
grunmuir and an amplitude of reading wliieli inutiy 
a Bengali graduates miglit envy. Ho \vii!s an assidaons 
student to the oml of his flays; and if he was a good 
writer at the ago of twenty-three, when ho became 
oilitor of tlie J^Urkt, he could not help being a better 
writer as years passe*! on Uoading improves a maid s 
powers of writing , but not any reading. If a man 
writes nothing but Englifsh and rcaads notldug but. Latin 
iipd Oreok, his writing will not probably be a g‘>od 
sj>ecimen of a chaste, Saxon style. Nor will a man 
improve his Englisli style by constant reading of 
German literature. For general culture, a wide course 
of reading is n ^eessary. It may include a great deal 
of ancient and luoderu literature, a groat deal of 
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science and art. I'o be a good writer of modern 
English prose, however, one need not continue ency- 
clopaedic study or dive deep into the past. Kutriment' 
must be suited to the waste occasioned by exercise. 
The intellect which seeks to create poetry mast feed on 
poetry, and that which seeks to produce prose must 
nourish itself on the best works in prose. The journal- 
ist who seeks to write well must read the best mod- 
ern journals and books. Hurrish Chunder Mukerjea 
and Kristo Das Pal wrote well, not simply bccau.se they 
reml what should have been refid, but because they did 
not give themselves much trouble about philology and 
literary anticpiities. They wore wise in their adoption 
and wise in their rejection.’ An educated Pluglisliman 
whose tastes are literary, comes to acqtiire a good Eng- 
lish style, though his reading may not be select ; but 
a native of India must be careful. With all possil)le 
advantages of nature and education, a native of India 
may fail to .acquire a good style not only by reason of 
deficiency, but also by rea-son of excess, of learning. 
Indiscriminateness of reading is fatal, unless one 
can, by sheer strength of will, resist the impressions 
likely to be made on the mind by bad, antiquated', or 
uncongenial modes of style. An Englishman imbibes 
modern English from the atmosphere about him ; a 
native of India has to acquire it by conscious, elabor- 
ate efforts. Therefore, modem EpgUidi books have 
to him a special value, if he wants to writo welL The 
reading of ,ETisto Das in his years of n^abood>iivas 
not desultory, but deliberate ; it wae discri^iut^ | 
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it wa'« directed to the eiid> primavily, of acquiring use- 
ful, practical knowledge, and, in a subordinate degree, 
of fornjing style. 

Style, i t has-been weU sH^ ^ 

is an e xjgres&iqu qf .jditL. wrijter'ii.. x^harocter. This fact 
may Iw brought under the general iaw that Art bears 
the impression of character. Stylo retlects character 
preciiiioly because it is a product of art. Science is 
universal ; its triiths do not vary according to age and 
cUrue. Tlic music, the painting, the sculpture of a 
nation, on the other hand, bear the sta inp of its distinc- 
geniiis ^ and differ from the music, the painting, the 
sculpture of another autiou. If there arc any agree- 
ments, they arc reducible to science. UPPU 

asi’Qoments. Art . partigu|o.v, distinctive, irreduoihla 

to,, forinuhe, and, generally speaking, incommunicable 
l2y priigept. It can only be learnt by practice. If in 
the practice of a particular art, facts are discovered to 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, and to be cap- 
able of being classified, and explained by laws, those 
/acts become the material of a science. therefore, 

py^e cih^^ sci^^pce. Some arts have hitherto defied all 
efforts to reduce them to science. The art of writing 
is one of them, /in spite of scientific treatises on 
Gt*ammar and Rnbloric, there exist no definite rules 
which may be mechanically, applied to produce a good 
style iu the same way as rules may be folloAved to pro- 
duce a chemical oompouad or ascertain the date of au 
egiips^ Y^Jhte artist works more by instinct than by 

than scienti&< 
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induction. The canning of his hand is all his own, and 
though it may be imitateil and practised by sympathetic 
souls, it cannot bo reduceii to rules. Genius does its 
most valuable work, makes its happiest guesses, sees 
the direction of discovery, more in the rude ways of art 
than according to the settled methods of mediate know- 
ledge which science teaches. ^Tl)c Avrite r, li ke the poet, 
A goad ^yh', like other works of 
art, tlow.s not only from the intellect but from the feel- 
ings ; and thercf go to the- making of a gootl writer, 
|iiot only granunar and vwablcs, logic and rhetoric, but 
'richne.ss of imagination, exuberance of feeling, a sense 
jOf Ixauity and fitness, an o.ar for harmony and, in par- 
■titular, for cadeace.s, Thciefore, the style, is tlie man : 
it is the visible emhodiiuent of his mind and character. 
Practice of the art of writing is a discipline the value 
of which i.s seldom adequately recognised. Jbang yage 
is a t once the cause atid .the eftect of tliought. It does 
not simply expros-s thought. Tt determines and fixes 
thought; it helps in the, analysis rfi thought. Language 
i.s not only the proiluct of the mind, but it reacts upon » 
the miml. Clearnc5.s of ideas makes a j.ierspicuous 
style; and perspicuity, attaine<i by sheer strength bf 
will and hy a love of the Ircarrtiful, contributes 
to clearness of ideals. EiToOeou.s ideas, confidently 
believed in, liave revealed their errors when set forth 
in language of formal prect^on and elaborate miiiute'- 
mss. The language of indig^ttion or symfiathyj used 
,>y accident or for affectation, evokes tbe feelings of' 
yhicb it is the fitting expressiofii^^ The iuteiiigont afid ; 
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sensitive acter, repeating certain words, comes to f eel 
Would naturally speatcTJiein. Progress of 
tKongfit iiaa oTten lieen arrested ^ the want of suit- 
able words to express particular ideas, facts, or rela- 
tions, and has been facilitated by the addition of suit- 
able words to the vocabulary of philosophy, science or 
art. The clothing of abstractions with distinct names 
has led to the fallacies of realism ; the use of one and 
the same word to express two distinct ideas, has, in prdir 
nary minds, obliterated the distinction between the ideas; 
the nse of more wordsithan one to express one and; 
the same idea, has led to the creation of distinctions' 
without differences, and has suggested unreal “exp|a- 
natioiia” of phenomena, which are ouly disguised state- 
ments of the phenomena themselves. Such is the power 
of langtiage. It is not only the slave but the master 
of thought. Language is articulate thought, thought 
rendered definite. If thought can at ail exist without 
language, it exisT* in a vague, chaotic, nebulous form. 
It is language wbicb rescues it from a fleeting, evanes- 
cent, undefined character, and gives it definiteness, 
fixity, stability. Language is thought evolved , from 
thfe vague-to the definite, from the loose to the coherent. 
The intellectual exercise of writing, therefore, is one of 
.higli value. The highest powers of construction; of 
' 'imethodical anraugement, of logical analysis, are called 
into play in the execution of a good piece of literary 
work. The.pieoiDg together of facts, the origination of 
uteiui, the. ordering of ideas, the rejection of crude ocon- 
ceptio<ie arid generalisations ryhich crowd upon,- ^ 
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rniiKl, the avoidance of obscure, inaccurate, ineffective 
modes of .stiitejnent, the due observanegj^^of the qnali- 
fioations to which general propositions' Are subject, and 
of the ouiiditions of a valid argument, all demand an 
intciIcctHal vigour, vigilance and vorsatility which any 
t)ody 'with tlit -iiightost experience as a writer will not 
nuder-ostiinate. The purely artistic merits of a liter- 
nry performance demand other qualifications which 
have uiieady boon referred to. 

Tht literature of a people is ‘the e-Kprossion of its 
life. If booV is the precious life-^ood of a 

master spirit,” the totality of good books, cabled litera- 
ture, is the precious life-bloiHl of all the select sjjRrits 
of the nation. All that is .spiritual in a nation, all 
that it has achieved or .striven for by the " thfuima- 
jyurgic faculty of thought,” i.s reflectetl in its litemture. 
Its .searchings for truth end it.s yearnings for happirie.s.s, 
its political aspirations and it.s moral ideal.s, are ail 
there. There is the voice wdneh guided its counsels 
.and shaped its de.sfiny. There is, in visiVde form, the 
life which humanity li'. os from age to age. The study 
of a literature, therefore, is the study of the people 
whose product it is. .Appreciation of a literature is 
appreciation of the ideas, the habits, the work of the 
people. Assimihatiou of a literature is the assimilation . 
of the ideas and modes of thought embodied in it. 
The sympathetic student of English literature, one 
who has imbibed its spirit, is anglicised in thought^ 
When a European scholar, learned in San^rit laU^iig# ' 
and literature, is called a fundit, when 
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man leavncd in Gre«k language and literature w called/ 
a Greek, and when one, not a Mahomedan, is, in conse- ; 
qnence of bi-s ^fersian learning, called a Miiit^d, tliore ; 
is an appropriateness in tbe designation wliich haw 
sonietli'iig' more than a sentimental or Inimoious 
character about it. An Englisltbmn who Ims nourish- 
ed his mind mainly on Greek literature is Irecouie a 
Greek, not et hp!ea.l lv. of course, not in iospecl of 
poUtii al rights and dtities, not neori.ssariIy in religion 
or outward ways of life, hut i ii the genend cast ai ul 
tenor of thottgiii . flis oulture is Greek ; his criticism ^ 
of life is Greek. The native of India whose culture 
is English, is, to all intents and pnrpo.ses, an English- 
man ; he is Eiiglisli in the gcuoral cast and tenor of 
his thought. Siicli a (-tie was Kriwto Dus Pal ; and 
the oxwdletit English style lit- had at command marked 
him out as every inch an Etigli-shman. Tlte idioms of 
a l.anguago' ate characteiistit' of the people whose 
language it is; they indicate, to soioe extent, the 
idiosyncrasie.s of the jibopic. 'I'he metaphias curroni 
among a people take tiieir colour from the life and 
the A,s.socialio»,is of the people. Ami the proverb.s v)! 
a people embokly their worldly wisdom, the comcii- 
truted results of their experience, Every nation 
has its own idiom-s, its own metaphors, its own 
proverbs. "Whoever has mastered the id.oms, th.s 
metaphors, and the proverbs of a people and can use 
them iiaturany, has become, to a very large extent, 
intellectually assimiratiHl to the people, naturalized in 
their (erritdfy. ^An Englishman thoiTuighly nopiaintcd 
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with Gerri^ai) Hferatiire and capable of wilting Gertrian 
witii ease and grace, is as inneh in intellectual Hyrn- 
patliy with tlie Germans as with his o>ni people. 
Literature imbues the mind with idea!> ; practice of 
the art of expression (‘oniplote.s the process of assimi- 
lation. A (jf India who has largely read Eng- 

lish literature anfl has acipiired the art of xvriting 
Kugllsli, is itilcllcel uaily akin t.s> the Englishman; and 
Kristo Das Pal was suelt He wa-. Eiigbsh in thought 
and in expression. Ho had the practical sense, the 
polilicfil insight, t'oe uaimpassiouv’d ruDufc < f the cub 
Dvated English mari , ami his style, in point of terso* 
noss, precision and sobriety, was thcrouglby Englisli. 
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The tnie medium of corarauuication between man and 
man is language uttered by the living voice, Writing 
is only ayinbolical speech. The intellectual qualifica- 
tions of the sjKjaker may, therefore, be presumed to 
be the same as those of the writer. They are, no 
doubt, to some extent identical; yet the difference 
l^etween a speech and an &?say is m aj;eri al. What 
constitutes beauty in the. one is not necessarily beauty 
and, indeed, may be a defect, in the other. Both are 
alike addres.sed by human beings to human beings ; 
but the circumstance.? under which they are addre.s.sed, 
and the purposes for which they are addressed, differ. 
The speaker is present in his own proper person, in flesh 
and blootl, tefore the men he addres.ses. The physicah 
part of his performance is of nearly as much ira» 
portance as the intellecf,ual. The personal appearance 
of the man, his voice, his gestures, the expression of 
his countenance, all impress the audience 'nearly as 
much as the bare grammatical and logical meaning 
of his words. If the personal elements are favours 
able, the meaning gains, if unfavourable; the mean- 
ing loses, in effect. The external conditions alsoi 
di^tenBine the effect. If they are favoumble, the 
eififect is great. The solemnity of the gathering, 
the splendour of the hall, the brilliant illuminatiou;', 
the thrllUng iiderest of the audiehce, the atmo.spherev 
surchtUTl^ I w electricity, the echoing and ref 
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echoing cheers,^ — all bring to the speech no aece<^on 
of jxnven Depressing a^d otherwise unfavourable 
conditions tidie away all the life that there is in a 
•speech. When a man speaks to other men, there is 
communion not only of soul with soul, but there is a 
physical relation • established between speaker pnd 
listener. Eyes meet cye$/, sound glasses from month 
to oar ; the expression id’ emotion evokes emotion. 
The good speaker, therefore, nmst possess certain 
physical qualihcatious which are not essential to the 
writer. He nmst also possess certain Jiioral qualifica- 
tions, chief of which is self-possession. Even his in- 
tellectual accomplishments must Vic somowhat different 
from those of the writer. He requires ready wit and 
brilliance; he may do without comprehensiveness and 
depth. Abstruse reasoning, prolonged reasoning, learn - 
ed references, are fatal to the .success of a s^jeech. The 
listeners have, to be kept in a situation of intellectual 
ease and comfort. Whatever puts a strain on their 
faculties, kills their enjoyment %nd makes the .spealiOr a 
bore. The si>eaker seeks a momentary triumph ; he w ants 
a vote or a verdict in his favour. The writer hoj^ to 
produce permanent conviction. The speaker deals, as a 
rule, with topics of the hour ; the, writer is at liberty to 
devote his energies to subjects of abidii;^ importance 
Political topics may be dealt witli in speeches ; matters , 
of philosophy, science, historical re.search mr Utecary 
criticism, are fit material for written discourseib ..x 
All speeches are not of the same kind ; 
writings of the same kind. There are 
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tj> t.lif. cViaracter of ossay»> ; and thefe are 
writingH wliicb aro declamatory. Tl»e sermons addressed 
to a cultured congregation by a learned and philosophi- 
cal divine, the exhortations of an accompHahed states- 
inan to a learned senate, the verbal discourses of the 
scljkolar address&d to a body of scholars, are excellent and 
appropriate, precisely in so far as they are rich in the 
qualities of good writing.^— in literary elegance, accuracy 
of expressi;)n, and compactness of ideas. A cuUivateHl 
audience can bear a .severer intellectual strain than a 
mob, and Will, therefore, enjoy speeches which may be 
dull and fatiguing to a mob. Then again, in a sjieech 
addressed so a mob, the personal qualities of the speaker 
and the soanic accessories of the situation, are of greater 
moment than in a speech mldrossed to a cultivated 
body of, men. Voice and action are always e.ssential 
elements of a speech, but their impression on the 
educated is not so deep as on the uneducated who' 
can scarcely distinguish goixl reasoning from bad. 
K risto IJu* Pal spoke, well as a senator. He hanlly 
ever addressed a mob; and it is doubtful if he could 
ever have succeeded in swaying the vulgar. He had 
a stately presence and a clear full-toned voice, and 
was a master of the art of elocution. But with all 
these advantages he would have failed with the mob, 
for he was not excitable and could not indulge 
in emotional displays; his demeanour was dignified, 
his tone sober, and , be could not speak without 
reasoiung eta^cnately. Bis vspeaking was of f^e 
hf^her order, suited to a select audience. An English 
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critic* observes with truth that Kristo '083 was “one of 
the best writete nnd speakers” that Bengad had pro^ 
ducodand that when he was nominated to a seat in the 
Beogfd L^sJative Cotmcil, “ ho spee<Uly established his 
leputation as one of the most skilful debaters in that 
body. Uis speeches show no trace of that looseness of 
thought and style which so often characterizes even the 
best otforts of natives who express themselves in English. 
On the contrary, they are just as compact and logical 
as any which we might expect from a practised orator 
addrcs.sing Mr. Speaker.” An Anglo-Indian news- 
paper f observed : “ As a speaker he stood far ahead 
of ’any of his countrymen, and his utterances were in 
many respects superior even to those of his colleagues 
whose mother tongue was English, and whose training 
had been entirely British.” Sitnilar is the judgment 
of the iSct/un/ai/ Review which svrote: “ Kristo Das 
Babu reasons, debates, and deli vers hiip self, very niuch 
like nn intelligent Englisbinan. We may go farther 
and say that this gentleman has bettered bis instruc- 
tors, and many a would l>e glad, if on a 

platform or hoard be could display the same fluency 
of diction, command of aigument, veisatility, and 
fecMudity of resource.” Mr. H. Ik Haririson, speaking 
at the public meeting held 18S5, re' 

feired in the following terms to Kristo Das Pal- 

^ jkir. John Macdonald writing ina book called Pillars ol the 
Hihpiro, Bfcetclies of iivtur Indian and 
Celebriiies and offiaak’’ Edit^ witb iin intix^ 

H. y. Bscott/ ^ 

f Th En^Hnhmm; 25th ^111^,1684* 
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Often, after being Iksciixated by his marveiious 
fluency in a tongue which might be callcil a bucign 
tongue to luu) were it not a tongue over whicli lie 
posseKsed such perfect connofuid, ' I say while adi- 
miruig his ino.rvcUou.s ttecMK^y and powers of declairi:!-' 
lion, I have found it my duty afterwards, no !e‘SH ihau 
my pleasure, to read again tiie speeches which ho had 
delivered and to adtuirc aiul study the wontkrbd skill, 
the art v»f conoeaiiiig tVio art i)y wldoh he w^ouhl lead up 
liis liearcrs st'^p by ste}> to tlai very pojni?. >yjvfeh he was 
wiricf'. ho wotild succeed in imbuiisg 
Ins hearers wdtli the enthusiasin wliich lie lujnseit felt, 
on the (piestious regarding which h<> was enthvish^siic 
and liisdy, to arhain; ilrit faculty which he possessed — 
witho\it which no ovu'. can claim to be a real orator, — 
I mean that facoity of serving mv\\ opport?init}es, ;is 
circumstances might present, to 4liv ine, as it by a kuid 
of inspiration, tlu; soiiliments of those whom he was 
additjssing, and of seizmg the precise monnuU of say- 
ing the precise word which wroukl fan tlie enthusiasm 
of those he w«^s addressing into a flame/’ 

It is probable that Kristo Das Pal had not among 
his^ own countrymen that reputfftiou for powxTs of 
s[)caking which he l^ad among Englishmen. Natives 
of India generally appreciate the emotional kintl of 
oratory better than the argumentative kind ; they ap* 
predate the spoech of the demagogue l»etier than the 
speech of the sienator, the Irish style better than 
the English. , Quiet humour they do not see ; they 
do not soe when a speaskor 
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violent declamation, scathing sarcasm, hroad jokes, the 
elaborate demolition of an argument with pomp and 
circumstance, they fully appreciate, Tlie same facts 
which account for the paucity of good judges of 
writing, account also for the paucity of good judges of 
speaking. _ In fact, the circumstances which would 
develop sound criticism of speeches* arc even more 
scarce in India tlian the circumstances which develop 
correct ideas of good writing. People in India. may 
get access to the bo.st English Irooks ; they have almost 
no opportunity of hearing the l)csi English speakers. 
Their ideas (»f a good speech, titeVefore, differ even 
more widely than their idea.s of good wjiting, from 
those of English critics. Kristo Das does not appear 
to have been regarded by the generality of his cdun try- 
men as a superior kind of .speaker. They like fiery 
speeches ; they want the speaker to be not only ani - 
mated but agitated, D» his speeches as in his writing.s 
Kristo Das had outstripped the standard of bis country- 
men, Set speeches he .sehlora made ; and 'i^-’h'tn ho did 
niake them, .os in replying to a toast at a twides’ din- 
ner, they were failures, for in those speeches he brought 
hinjself down to the level of the ordinary Indiau 
declalmer. He excelled in debate. He spoke with calm 
dignity and logical precision, and never employed 
wnfoir methods of warfare. His speeches like his 
wri tings jwoduced their effect not by tricks of rhetoric 
but'by the- abundance and accuracy of the infonnatiok' 
tvjey contained and by the arguments ^hey set forth* 
At a speaker he was “an age too early" in India'^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL CHAmCTERISTICS. 

At the public meeting of January 10, 1885, 
Steuart Bayley, now Lieutenant-Covernor of Bengal, 
in moving a Resolution, gave an admirable analysis 
of some of the intellectual and moral characteristics 
of Kristo Das FaL Referring to his success in life, 
Sir Steuart said ; It is not easy in a few words to 
hud an explanation of such remarkable succesa It is 
obvious that without great abilities to begin with, and 
witliout remarkable industry to second those abilities, 
such success would have l)een impossible. But though 
his abilities and though his industry were rare, yet they 
were not absolutely unexampled. But given those 
rare gifts, I ask, what were those peculiar qualities 
which enabled him to attain, and to maintain during 
all his life, an absolutely unique position, not only in 
tlie admiration of bis countrymen, but in the respect, 
regard and affection of ail, of whatever nationality, 
who^came in contact with him? Wei), gentlemen, ! 
cannot pretend to offer an adequate explanation. Ip 
the course of the twenty years of my acquaintance 
wi^ lum 1 think the qualities in bis character which 
prittdpally struck me were— first, 

HUpa nf . and, secondly his thorough sin* 

codty. % aiacerity, 1 mean not only moral sincerity, 
fe the dpty of every good man, but I mean also 
Mlectual sia<!erity--*th4t quality whic| 
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nwikes yon feel, in talking to a person, that his opinion 
is the outeonie »)f au iodepenilent mind, and not mere- 
ly the outcome of foregone prejudice or pa??sioii. To 
those f[iialikie.s 1 may add n tlur«l, wliidi has already 
been alluded to» and that was bis unfailing temper. 
As 1 say, I have known hum for twenty years, and have 
never failed to admire the oxtraordinary Kclf-controh 
^^ith whif’!^ whether in fighting a wirndng or a losing 
eanse, and especially in tl)e latter, which is tar the 
more difiicult of tlic two, he never for an instant for- 
got hinis&lf, novov said unyiliing wiiich he need he 
SUIT} for.’* 

Tlie ahilitv of K risto Das Tal was Uiilike the ability 
of ot}Kn\s of liis countryinen. Natives, of Bengal have 
displayed a capacity for languages for mathcmaucs and 
the other deductive sciences, for metaphysics, t-heo- 
logy. They Inivo seldom been reirunkablc for shrewd 
political insight, — the faculty for wliiclt Kristo Das 
Pal was most distinguished, A great lawyer, mathe- 
matician, or rerigious teacher, ?vo\d«! be a distinctively 
liiJiaii gonius, and exhilut jiationa! talent in its 
highest dovelopineut. A groat deal of the ability 
of Kri.sto Das was of ‘ the European rather than* of 
the Indian sort. His aptitude was for politics. His 
leading articles were not,^from a literary point of view, 
the best that an. Indian could WTite; in fact, betteir 
articles have been written by his countryinen ; but 
they wei*e the most practical and busint5ss4ih^^ 
have ever been written in tlm country. ^ The 
of Buitbli Chuniiter Mukeijea haw^^^ 
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Wy Eijglislimcif and fiydians, md ifc wiil probaldy he^ 
iKlniittcd \hid vegarci-; s^tyie tboy Vvcra snpiejrioi to 
tlic waitings cX Kristo"" Da:s VixX But aijr rcgardr-i oxanii 

nation of dotailf^, couipiehensi vonc.-s of grasp, and prac- 
tical discnii.sico of ourrfjn^ poldi^ai topK s, the articles of 
Krit>tr» Das wove superiur oven to the wjilings of Hnrri,di 
(’Ininder. lu doaliiig wilii loc generiil princijdfvs of 
iegieiiAtion j^nd iulniinist.ration, v;ith tlto rights ;?.nd 
dnlics v^f GoverTneiii and sidijccfs, vviili the gviovaiicvss 
of jvirtlculav IndivirhiaU, Hurvish Chuodcr displavcd 
ad\niraV»1e v^kiil. Kvieto fW- was hi bj>> v'lenient in 
r'viewing an Adunnistration Report or a Fiuanvinl 
Statement in tiiMniSKing^ MiiiVaiy Kxpeiu’itnro or the 
Bonval Tenancy Bill iiis iniJid vto oiled in mat ers 
pnudical, in the details of snKjc'^t;^ vcpnlsive, W t:mir 
dryness, to tlie iTjaiorily of eimnlrymen. A Bongnles 
yourh, fVesti iVoni college, would wtiio discourses, et? 
Burns or Slndley, on Freewdl or l‘Virc}:uowledge, on 
Female firiucatlon or Early Man iHge KndtoJ'as, at avi 
age'oaTtier Liiru» that of the a- gr iduate of lo dav, 
>vr -to vu tlio Indian M otjny andi on il»e llehvUoTjS hot wocu 
Indigo Plantot>^ and Uyot.s. Ai a stdi earlier ag< he 
di- cas'Aod P^plcs pcdii iciil in his •’apa.eity as a loemoer of 
the Free iJebatir'g ffluh, When tlio* van tiny ce?i!>e>l it 
v'us he wliO siufgestvil to older fse^oh the uloa of sondmg 
a congratulatory address to Oiovriniiouit, Kis highest 
interest was in politics; and he stud led poiiticel topics 
in no dilebtahte spirit but with o'oai eariiestnoHS. lie- 
miud was not v^^peUed frf A^c;t5* ‘>y the . 

prosaic Ipjiric of figrtp;es. Fr»>m detulb he rose bo wholes^. 
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and was remarkable not only for koer^ microgcopic 
iospection of minttHk, but also for broad, statesmanlike, 
views. His countrymen, as a rule, decline to descend 
from wholes to details. 

Active, practical interest in politics has not only an 
intellectual but a moral aspect. It is an interest which 
can only be felt by those who recognise the reality and 
the eaiiiestriess of life. He who has discovered that 
'man is but a shadow and life a dream, will be occupied 
more with matters spii'itoal than with matters ter- 
restrial. The reality of life is better appreciated in 
Europe than in India } and Kristo Das Pal, in so far as 
he recognised that reality, ivas more akin in tempera- 
ment to the European than to the Indian. The man- 
ner in which he conducted hi.s journal was more English 
than Indian. Journalists in India often resort, and in 
past times they resorted oftener than now,’ to unworthy 
arts to secure public patroOage. Kristo Das wtis above 
such arts. He was uniformly sober and candid in 
criticism and was never consciously unjust. His 'on- 
failing temper was, as Sir Stenart Bayley observes, one 
of. his chief characteristics. The temper of the Indian 
journalist is very often sorely tried. If ho happens to 
(Hsplease any man or class, not only is his journal 
at^jcked by the irritated party but %e is personally 
abused. His antecedents, his pedigree, his personal 
ap^lBarancd, :the details of Ids private life, are all laid 
under ci&tribution fur the purposes . of satire. The 
ta^ ^ the people who road journals,^ or any others 
kiii^ of literature in India> is so little cultivate that 
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Uiey discover nothing improper in this sort of satire ; 
they rather like it. An Anglo-Indian journaUst 
answered an argument of Kristo l)a.s Pal’s by calling 
him an “ u uctuoi to whale.” Such an answer was about 
as cogent a.s f>r. Jolinson’s famous refutation of Berkelej . 
Kristo Das, even in dealing with the most dirty tricks 
of his opponents, never forgot himself, never lost his 
temper. 

■ i'> ft goo<i index. of chariocter. An unconirol- '? 

led temper moans predoininance of the Emotions over 
the Rea.son ; a subdne<l temper uieans superior ration-, 
ality. Self rosjtraint differentiates man from the brub?, ’ 
tlie civilised man from the savage. Ex plosi yeness is. 
tlic charficteristic of the savage, dcliheratenca.s is the 
chavacteiistic of the civilised man. As individuals or I 
nations advance in civilisation, they actpiire more and j 
more self-control. Education is an artificial proce-ss. 
of civilisation. It tviakes men more of men ; it trans-' 
fonn.s the barbarian into the gentleman. In so far 
as it .succeeds in atbuning these ends, it is a gootl 
education ; in so far as it fails, it is a bad educjiiion. 
Brutes display their auger by physical violenee alone ; 
meut'may do so either by pliysical violence or 
by laug^tiage, simken or written. It is the object 
of true education to develop the distinctively hu- 
man .attributes and to suppre.ss, or, at any rate, to 
regulate the rlistinctivcly bnital attributes. Indivi- 
duals, li|co nations, present an ascending scale ot 
meekness and Itonigmty. At the lowest point stands 
the ttntutored savage ready to **«»e kand hew his follow , 
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iuvruau being ; at the .summit are tlic great rotigioiis 
teachei*8 of humanity^ the eml>lenir5 of love and .sym- 
pathy ami kindly feeling. Temper is one of tlie 
expressions? of general character, and is one (^^ its best 
tests, When, therefore, it is obrcrN cd tliat Kriwto Das 
Pal was a man of uuiforiuly unrutfled lentpoi in private 
as well as public life, let ?u)t the fact Im- btirriodly 
passed over as n casual m insignificant phcnouieurm. 
The ^setUf^d.. .‘Serenity ~of ills soul ..cj^pi‘!,vs.siye^ of* fhiL 
’Jibuks^iuaii ; it ivas the laosi iinporUut^feaiure of Ids 
I'haracter Jt pk!yt?d the rmvst injportant part in his 
life. It was that more tiuui unytliing oise wiarh made 
him a leader (>f men. His intellectual attainments 
and abilities, iuni t))e hivonrable circumstances i in 
which he w;is placed, would al! have failed to give Him 
influence in socit.dy ifJie had bf?eri fidgety intoieraini, 
and remly to l;y:oaL the least [novocatibn. 

A smooth temper Ls not one of the virmes for 
which the people of this country are rcrnarkablo. 
Indians are a great deal risiore sensitive, imtaldc, 
and explt)sivc in bcliaviour tlum people of the 
west. The luivest classes in all coimtries are vmy 
much the same ; but the cuUivated and re^peo^able 
chissies ill India, le.Ss 4 accustomed to tolemti\>n, free 
criticism, and individuaj Hlierty thairthe'coi^c^l^ndid 
classes in P^ngiand, are more prone than they tc)\td^e 
offence at the slightest contradiction. This is ol 
'tbefefi^ons why organisation doi^ not incceed as 
in ladm as it does in Englathd, 
cle^r aud aducatbd natives of Indb ^Vf ^ . 
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quire » social iufldoneo like that of iCrtRto Dae. Nevei 
■was the sobriety of Krisio Das Pal wore strikinglj 
manifested than when the legislative measure nick^ 
named the Ilbert Bill was under consideration. That 
vfos a time when almost the whole country was in a 
state of frenzy, l^oglisbmen and Indian.s were alike 
convulsed ; tliey dealt hard blows at each other and 
would listen to no compromise. Most of them uttered 
words which probably they now regret, and oven in 
the Council chftmber language was used, some Sf wind), 
at the present day, can hardly l>e read without a 
Idusli. Kristo Das Pal was probably the only eon* 
spicuouB man who n>gi^f,aim»il his baJaupic His Speech 
delivered in the Legislative Council with reference to 
the Bill must for ever remain a mbdel of sober, 
dignified language, clothing the most exalted ideas 
of statosrnanship and the most fervent 'sentiments 
of loyalty. Mr. Mark by, late a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, thus wrote about him after his death : 
"I believe that in himself he represented that feeling 
which he so well expre.S8e<l in Council on the 9th of 
March w^ have now liefore me, and when he 
expresses confidence in the ultimate justice of England^ 
notrvithstaoding the regrettable events that were then 
|itaa^g nrband him. It re<]uired some qourage to ex- 
press that eerilfideQee at that moment, and the one 
soliiaiy’ Satisfaetton that one can derive firom the 
struggle of' the’ ^st year- is that it drew forth siieh 
expi^ions bf 'fo^ng. ^fa&t Struggle must be renewed 
again and, again, i until the principle is wdablished 
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which we thoa foiighi for, and so long as there are men 
like Kristo Das Pat who will eaiTy on the straggle 
in his spirit, I am not afraid of any evil consequen- 
ces.” Mr. Markby here looks at the speech in its 
political trspect ; but it is important in another aspect, 
namely as evidence of the temiier and the general 
habits of thought of Kristo Das Pal. 

Kristo Das Pal's nndisturbed equanimity, bis mode- 
ration, his quietness, instead of being admired, used 
to be condemned, by a large number of his couiitrj - 
inen. E<luoated natives of India, especially the young 
men among them, found Kristo Das’s teinjierate 
criticism of piiblic measures a. little too “slow." He 
could not keep pace with their intellectual rush. His 
’performances were much too tame for tb^ youthful 
section of this emotional people. Week after "week he 
disappointed impetuous young men by his sobriety. If 
any person fcml attacked him in a newspaper, if Oov- 
ernment had introduced any objectionable measure, if 
a public officer had violi&lcd his duty, sanguine people 
would expect Kristo Das to put forth his whole 
sti’ongtli and demolish the obnoxious man pf nica-sure 
in furious style ; ami when they found that he ignored 
all personal attacks on himself and assumed a calm, 
judicial tone in dealing with pnbiic topics, they were 
all disappointed, and some were jurovoked by 
“weakn^ ” they chose to call it. Kristo Das knew 

t^at his inoderatiou made him uapo;^tlftr amefligSt 
a .class, t^at several of hU^reatlers wan^ ' 

more “ fire” in his writings; but to please any 
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b'xiy )ie nevor dcsceudtil v,j declamation. Hi-s se«s*i 
of justioe .jnd large worldly exj)erience mfujo 
hiiii careful in Jiis o.«<tIin!ite of moJi and things, lie 
knew how |ail)!ic men were liable to be niisju4ged, 
how (Mi'-'.y it was ior mlse reports to originate and to 
spread, liow difh* u!t it was to dLscover the real liatnro 
;,.ud ili;;' nitimate ooi»-i<:qne«co.s of public measures, and 
how the views of itiei> wigiit be influenced by peiwnal 
co)isidcratiou.s. Without being .a political philosopher 
;if‘. knew too well the laws of politioal life to bc' dis- 
titoycd by the (xisn.d nltcraiices, however unjust or 
imwise, oi a single stato-sman, or by tiro ewactincnt 
of a single law, however ill conceivod. A mrwt who . 
is merely literary is apt to think that the fate of 
mdions and empires dejs ads wholly on writings «tad 
speeches. When such a inuri takes rip a newspaper 
aou le.'uls a speecli or an essay which he considers 
to be mischievous, he feels that unless he writes a 
rcjiiy the country will jx-risb. Ho is excited; and he 
writes his leply with tbe- earnesmess of the patriotic 
soldier figliting for his country. His writing must Ixj 
i»ipas.sioiir(j. 'I'hc shrewd, pra.clio.'ii man of the world, 
on the conli ary, kimw.s that tlie destinies of the work! 
do not depeod on lending articles and Government . 
Itesolutions. Nation.s and itHtitn(ioa.s ( in>.httfd : they* 
can bear a great deal of stu pid doct oring. In this coun- 
try, especially, whore tlicTo is no cootinviity of Goveni- 
nient or fwlicy, there is little cauao of altirn), hdweiwr 
dangerous the prcfiont symptoms may appeal’ to be. 

A particular ruler may. be reactionary, but his rule 
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is short-livCKi aD«l tljere need not be fear of jjepmfuveut 
iniischief. Kristo JDas; was a hppefid {loiUioian. He 
bail confidence in the justice of the Ettgfisb' Govern-- 
tneirt and in tlie e1a‘-'ti<*ity of theTiidian people. .He 
believed that, somehow or other, matters would settle 
themselves in the right way, and there was no use 
being in a hnrrv or being Cvcited. He did his work 
of criticism in a quiet, sensible .spirit from day to day, 
fully itelieving that tlu' best arguments svouhl Vdii- 
inately win the day. 

The men who were provoked by tlie moderation 
of Kristo Das did not liesitato to atuilmto to him a 
want of iudopcndence. They tlmnght that Kristo 
Das abstained from trenchant criticism of piiblic mca* 
.sin-eig because he was anxious not to oflfend the ofticinis. 
The charge is alciolutely unfounded, Kiisto Das did 
criticise public measures in the most vigorous way, and 
all otficials know him to be an uncompromising con- 
troversialist. Ife abstained from personal attacks, and 
he never imputed motive.s. Hs criticised measures lis 
measiires. Personal .attacks are alwaj’s more vigorous 
and Oiciting than the logical dissection of Bills, 
Minutes and ReKolutions ; hut Kristo Das cowld never 
jKjrsuade himself to be vigOrousat the exponse of honesty 
and tair play. Sir Stouart. Bayley Is not the only 
official who bears testimony to his independence. . Sir 
Richard Temple writes* : ‘•■;Among the Katjve members 
[of the Bengal Legislative Council] the most osefwJ 

t 

* And Kvmttef U^‘Tim Im I, ndin, -t9«5, 
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time wati Kristo Das and if there was such 
a as the functlon^of a legitimate -opposition^ they 
wa^ ordinarily exercised by him. The. proceedings 
bemg oainducied in English he was a good speaker, 
with a very correct pronunciation, and more ftuency 
than meat Englishmen ; as a debater, too, he was 
ready and acute. He was, on the whole, next after 
Sir Madbava Rao, the best^informed Indian whom I 
have ever known ; his assistance in legislation was 
really valuable ; and in public affairs he had more 
force of character than any Native of Bengal He 
belonged to a caste below that of Brahmin and was 
the editor of the Hindoo Patriot newspaper, published 
iu English. This paper was the organ of the Bengal 
Zemindars, and was iu the main sustained by them, 
but it trad a large circulation otherwise both among 
Europeans and Natives, being conducted with inde* 
pendence, loyalty aud learning.” 

Hr. James Koutledge speaks* in plainer terms : “The 
Government acknowledged his rare merit. No Govern- 
ment could ever buy his eloquence, which was both con- 
spicuous and practical, or divert him in the least from the 
pathmarked out by his conviction.” That Kristo Das 
Pal yras independent, must be ackowledged by those 
'who had watched his movemeuts carefully. He was 
not a man of feeble convictions ; be was full of earnest- 
nesa His, moderate tone was the result of his anxious 

* {a a letter a<t(lr(MMiid to ti>e Kendal Sfereur^ awt Timet, 
uadilir date Gloiioeeter, Aagtiei 19, 1884. 
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dleiitre to bo just. He was pt'vsonally acquainted with 
many high officials of Lis d.ay and knew that they and 
their actions were very often in isumieratood. When 
he canje^ to sit in judgmcht over them he was earjd'ul 
to soe that they had' a fair trial. He happened to 
know very often tl»e faets which would put him in an 
attitudoM sympathetic criticism, ami knov/mg .ill tlie 
grooml^ of defence he cf-nhl not be keen in his attack. 

3).ujtim iiLJ]ig ■edg e, of mskikpi. 
Correct criticism rniist be well-informed, but Ku<.-h 
criticism is disagreeal)ly solK-r to the impuisive .student 
of politics; flrnavJ, .sensatiounl criticism Is highly pria&d 
by the majority of reatlers/aml such 'jriticisiu derives 
its inaia strongth from ignorance, liristo Das Pal 
studied every important public <|ue3tion so thoroughly 
in all its aspects, he knew so much of the men who 
decided the fitte of quostious, that lie could not, like 
the mob, take abviivs iiio mo.st uncliarltubie view of 
men and nujasutes, or judge them only ity apjKiarances. 
Added to this supiuior acqnaiutauci) with meu and 
affairs, there were tin! sense of justice aiul the habit 
of self-control which .•iccounted for that irnKJeration 
whicli reckless critics ealitid lialf-heartcdiiess, and which 
they attributed to a waut of iudepcmience. Sir flichard 
Garth, late Cbtof Jitstice of the High Court of Cal- 
cutta, observed’* with truth. : "To my mind, it wa« one 
remarkable trait in <djis tuau, the wonderful tact, the. 
patience and the temper whiclt he displayed under the 

^ At Public Meeiing of 18 SG. 
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trying circumstaaces. However keenly he may 
iMive felt, liowever vigorously or eloquently he may 
UftVe defeoded hia own position in >uiy matter,, he 
could speak and write on the most burning questions 
in the Council Chamber or in bis journal, with, an 
amount of good'temper, and ^Mrness, and moderation 
which was an example to all public men." Notimbo 
cility, indifference, or servility, but a strong sense of 
justice, a calm, judicial temperament, a capacity and a 
readiness to ascertain facts and judge upon- evidence, 
were the true reasons of bis moderation. Never in the 
whole course of bis public life was Kristo Das found to 
be a tnguper. Not a single instance could be found 
where he made an ignominious attempt to sell his 
conwience. In 1^77 when the title of Rai Bahadur 
was conferred ou Kristo Das Pal, he ackuawledgotl 
the honour iu the following terms in the Mindoo 
JPatHot: “Wo are not a little surprised to find our 
own name among the Rai Bahadurs. If we may 
be allowed to be light-hearted on such a solemn sub- 
ject, may we ask -dir» oftence- ditL. w e-^iai ntod, * 
for wM dL.^thia pamiahment was.^resecved:^ef us. We 
have no ambition for titular distinctions , . . , . . 
We are certainly grateful to the Government for tUie 
token of appreciation and approbation of our services, 
but if we had had a voice in the matter, we would have 
emved ih# ]mrmimiuA of^^^O^^^ kind and generous rulers 
ku limvt. ami uuadorned, following the foot- 

itepk^f thc^ honored^ Ulufetrious Snglislimen, by whoae 
aide we are bul pigmies, who have preferred to remain 
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>vilhoi]t a hamUa to their naiuei^.” Dr. Johnson would 
floari’iely have written anything more saucy than this. 
The more we look into the details of the life of Kristo 
Das, the more we aie convinced that independence, 
rather than the want of it, was his chief characteristic. 
It is prolmbly not to 1 k,> wondered at that among his 
bitterest detractors were men who were themselves 
remarkable for meanness. As they knew nothing of 
the men and events they discussed, as they had no re- 
putatiou to lose, as diey hati something to gain by a 
display of savagery, they could write fiercel}', and fancy 
they , were exhibiting independence. Placed in res- 
poo-sible situations, vested with power and dignity, 
>)rought into intimate personal relations with high 
ofticials, they would haye sunk into the lowest depths 
(*f .servility. If they bore ill will to an}' official they 
wtinld expect Kristo Das to rate him severely, and 
if he refused to satisfy their gnidge they would begin 
to bear ill will to Kri.sto Da.s himself, and chaige 
him with want of independence. Several of them 
in accusing him of various imaginary faults acted 
like the Athenian who voted for the ostracism of 
Aristides lajcause be was tired of hearing him called 
The Just; some others became his enemies l^ecau-se 
ho could iind no appointments for them. Tiiere 
have been respectable men who systematically cringed 
to him to secure appointments or introductions to 
officials, and who, when their object failed^ as syste- 
matically reviled him. His colleagues bn tbe Mimicipat 
Board and in the Legislative Oouncils admired his 
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ittdepeurJeiice, but the licksjjiUles and turncoats of 
society, the fashionable idlers who seek appointineiits 
and do not deserve them, the fire-eaters wlio revel in 
brutality, were read}'^ to cJiarge him with weakness 
and subserviency. Jn his later days his position was 
so iiigli and his influence in society so great that 
instead of his courting official favour there was reason 
for the highest officials to seek /ios suppoit. At the 
present moment the men who arc high enough to dis- 
pense with the patronage of a Municipal tJhainrian are 
extremely scarce. 

Tenacit y o f pitrposf3 w«is one of Kristo ]>as’s lead- 
ing characteristics atid it wns reinarkablo all the more 
)>y imsbri of its rarity aino ig Bengalees. Iinpatie‘ri(*c, 
dosultoriness, fligliliiioss, are among the chief dofects rd’ 
the Bengalee chaiiieter. Scarcely any Bengjalee e\c(jpt 
Kristo Das Pal could have edited a journal for twenty- 
three consecutive years witli unabated energy and v.-orkt jd 
for an a.ssociatioo for ahotit the same )>eriod. Men work 
steadily in their trade or profession, to earn a liveli- 
hood and to become rich. Practice of the trade or 
piofession, after sofuc experieucc, hewmes rnechanical, 
and does not make fresh demR^uls on elvergy or origin- 
ality ; it hardly fexeixjises the feelings at all '^ Devotion 
to the service of the public has seldom any permanent 
charms for the Bengalee. It may attn:wt liim in 
his youtli, but he soon gives it up. Dove of money 
increases with age. It is not considerations of money 
alone which withdraw a man from such work as 
tljit of the journalist; Tlio work itself proves to 
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be dull and tcdioui It has very little of personal 
'interest in it; itstresulis are tpo remote. Tbe journal- 
ist or the secretary, after twenty years of agitation, may 
see one litUe idea accomplished. It is not everybody 
that can trust to time and tho m edicat ing force 
of nature ; but Kristo Da.s had learnt to work 
and wait.’* Through good report and evil, under all 
conditions of health, amid all HuctuatioB.s of domestic 
peace, in every pha-se and variety of circumstance, he 
workeci on, boldly and steadily, clinging to the post 
he ha<l chosen early in life. He never made any effort 
to. get rid of hi.s tro!ibk‘.s and seek" a smoother life. 
He rejected oilers of Government Service. Ho took 
intere.st in his work and retained his youthful 2oal and 
energy to tbe !a.st. Many men of abilities have Imd 
their prospects marred by sheer fidgetiness ; Kristo 
Das was saved by his stciuliness, A great deal of his 
success in life which is eiTonoously attributed to his 
intellectual superiority, wjis really duo to bis regulated 
temper and his " ■sjtmi<Iy.»p iil!ing " He was 

/no mere shoet-liglituing but could "condense himself 
into thunderbolts.” 

Knglishmeu may find some difficulty in appreciating 
Kristo Das’s labours as a journalist. He was no tncie 
"editor" in the sense in which men are “editors” of 
English journals. He wa s the .whole “staff ''■.of. Me 
|)aper. The English editor only edits the contribu- 
tions of other people, but Kristo Dos, like many other 
Indian journ^sts, had no regular contributprs to 
aid him, and wrote nearly the whple of his paper. 
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11.9 i:«Qety«4 only slight an4 cA^al assistance. Bven 
as a young man he had the whole l>i-unt nf thu. 

throwo upon hioi. When the paper was placed 
in his liatids, it was untlei’stootl that some toon would 
lielp him in his editorial work, but these men after 
giving him fitful assistaneo for a short time left him 
to take care of himself. At no period of ins life did 
he get any assiahince worth the riaine'. In his later years, 
when his health was breaking down, he used to eom- 
plaiu of went of sup],»ort. Mr. B. M. Malabari** bears 
the following testimony : “We saw nearly three years 
ago that the Patriot was being sadly overworked. We 
more than once heard inin deplore the want ot co- 
operation from amongst, the educated cl.‘».ss, as he sjit 
on the floor scribbling his articles on the palm of hi.s 
hapd,” tiiat is, oJ‘ course, on pajrcr re.sting on the 
palm of !,iis hand. Bov many English editors are 
reatlyto work under .such conditions? Yet- the articles 
ho wrote were not, as regard-s practical sense and logical 
reasoning, inferior to the articles which appear in 
English journals. Mendrers of the “e<lucated class” 
very often succeed in educating themselves into a 
com|dete inactivity. It is only a, few who are able 
or willing to write ; and they are greatly overworked. 
Kristo Das hail not only to write his paper unaided, 
hut to write all documents for tho British Indian As- 
sociation, and to write minutes as a member of the 
lie^slattve Councils and of the committees on which 

* la tli^ Mittn S/xetatorf 27th J uly 1S84, 
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be might have ha4« to sit. Be wrote petitidos for 
men who came to him with grievaocea He was one 
of the active workers of society and not one of that 
degraded dass which seeks to acquire literary fame hy 
employing the brains of others. Englishmen are hardly 
aware of the number of literaiy impostors in native 
Indian society. To pose as an orator by reproducing 
a speech committed to memory is a traditional kind 
of imposture whict^ if not sanctified, seems to have 
been ogg^gppd, by the usage of almost every country ; 
but where a man delivers a speech composed by some- 
body else, or professes to be the author of a book or 
other writing which is not his own, he perpetrates a 
fmud whidh it is difficult to excuse. There are res- 
pectable uqtiyes of Bengal, who have earned a cheap 
reputation by committing fraud of this de.scription, 
Shrewd, well-informed Bengalees, of whom, howeVer, 
the number is, very small, are not misled by shams ; 
but Englishmen are very often deceived. Men Have 
l^D known to get appointments upon the strength 
of literary productions not their own : and even in 
the Legislative Councils men have been known to 
shine wit h borr owed lus tra. It is not long, howqver, 
that a sham can exist undetected. If the literary 
cheat is foolish enough to write much or speak often, 
be is sure to be found ciut. The existence of ambitions 
fools throws upon ihe capable members of society) 
especially upon such os are of an obliging natiiie, a 
large aMottnt of work in addition to their own. Kriaflo 
Pas had been brought qp in habits ol strict, literary 
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honesty. His yonthful exercises in s{>eaking an^ 
writing may have been good or they may have been 
had, but they were his. No journalist can impose 
upon people' for any appreciable length of time, for 
a journalist has to write so much that his real merits 
as a writer cannot long remain concealtHl. Nor can 
a debater rely upon other men’s eloquence or his 
own memory, for he cannot anticipate with precision 
the arguments which he will have to answer. 

The manner in which Kristo Das Pal conducted 
his journal gave evidence not only of his versatility 
and habits of industry but also of intellectual powers 
of a very <lehnite character. He was the only native 
of India who could make figures interesting ; he was 
one of the very few natives of India who could master 
a complicated subject in all its details. The faculty 
of aqalysiug, comparing and digesting, he possessed 
in a highly developed farm. He was at his best, 
not so much in discussing general principles as in 
dealing with the detajls of a large ineasurc. The 
quickue.ss with which he mastered facts and dis- 
covered their l>caring upon one another, the com- 
prehensiveness of Ills survey, the retrdtness with which 
he took advantage of the weakness of his arlversary, 
all marked out Kristo Das as a man of singular 
power aud tact. Tire a prUnn style of argument he 
never cared to employ. The intellectual characteristics 
of Humsh Chundef Mukerjea were somewhat differ- 
ent from those of Kristo Das Pal. Hurrish was steeped 
la the moral and political philosophy of Bentham 
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and had -acqitii;ed hia method, -r-" the method of 
detail ” whieli Ineaks np a whole into fMirts, lesolvee 
the abstmct into the concrete, dis^ts the meaning 
of words, phrases and formula*, and makes them con* 
form to the facts, relations and distinctions which 
exist in life and natt»re. The articles written in his 
happiest style were those in which he dealt with general 
principles of government, witli the rights and duties of 
sovereign and subject, and of Zemindar and ryot, with 
the moral aspects of conquest and annexation, with tiie 
claims of individual liberty, with the despfjtism of influ- 
ential persons or classes, and with the mtUmaU of penal 
laivs. Arme<l with the destructive weapons of Jeremy 
l^ntbain, and, for construction/ furnished with the 
utilitarian principle and its deductions, he approached 
public ()ucsti<^ns in a consistent attitude and dealt 
with them in an eflective way. His sjjfength lay in 
the new revelation. His cast of thought was Beu- 
tinuoia The faculty of Kristo Das was of a different 
onler. His store of general principles was small ; he 
bad no philofephy at his back. Nor was there the 
same occasion in his day to discuss general prindples 
as there was in the days of Hurrish. Some of the 
most important principles had been already establish- 
ed; and Her Majesty’s Qracious Proclamation of 18o8 
marked the commencement of a now political era in 
Indta. Krit>f<> Has was unequal to an abstract disr.; 
cassiQa ; as a ^vriter he was distinctly inferior to Hnvr 
risb ^i/hqpder; in dealing with a large mass of de- 
tails, in handling pracrioal schemes and measures and 
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he w«8 distiaetly goperior. IfHumdi wag 
a iamt, Kristo Oea was a |fra«ik» stotesman. Hur- 
mh vras maialy destructive, Kristo Das could net ouly 
deesolkh a political measure, but substitute one in 
itsph^. 

As regards these intetiectual characteristics Kristo 
Das stands absolutely unrivalled in Bengtd. There 
have been good writers, good speakers> ingenious critics 
in Bengal ; there have been lawyers, doctors, niafbe'- 
maticians, ascetics and devotees ; but there has n'ever 
been a man who lias displayed, in anything like the 
^e meiMure as Kristo Das, the power of master- 
ing complicated systems of administration and volu- 
minous documents dealing with details of political life. 
The indastry which acquired facts and tins memory 
which retained them wore remarkable but were not 
exceptioBal ; otfher men have employed those powers 
in other directions. An Anglo-Indiaji newspaper* ob- 
served with perfect truth, though in an ungracious 
way, that Kristo Das « never asliamed to bo practi- 
cal. The glorious past of Anavarta, or the freedom 
awMtir^ her did not divert him from the common- 
plac^ details of the business, whatever it was, that 
he had in hand, and the paper which he conducted 
was ooiisequently quite on a different footing from 
any otKer juurpal of ite claM^ treatment of public 

spbjecte It was which secured him 

bk i^coes^ in j^vate life as'in public.’* Kristo Das 

* iath July, 1884. 
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hardly ever wrote upwi a suitject anle8» be hj«l 
acquainted himself with all its details and matured 
his judgment- upon it. He was differently constituted 
from those journali-sts who are not staggered hy want of 
information, and who can ha mmer out a single fact or 
idea into a long and rhetorical learling article. Ho had 
nothing in common w'ith those youthful philosophers 
who, in their contributions to the vernacular magazinos 
of l^ngal, dismiss in a few linos whole systeirt;! of 
thought and summarily settle the gravest problems of 
life and mind. 

While one is bound to admire the Ulent which 
enables a man to WTite a journal all by bimself and 
to study difficult political topics, one cannot admit 
that the work of the journalist gives the most \vholes<j»iic 
exercise to the mind. Work such as that of Kristo 
Da.s slowly kills the body and the mind ; it is an 
unonnons drain on tbe energies. It does not develop; 
it cxhau.sts. It allows no leisure, and thus takes away 
oue large class of opportunitie*? for reflection and re- 
search. It ties the mind down to the topics of the 
day, however insignificant, and offers scant facilities 
for attending to subjects of ^lermanent interest .The 
wOTk of Kristo Diis was especially arduous and 
fatiguing; but it Ls necessary to observe that ,aU 
. regular jouinaliaticjvm^ ulljjrpately to injumifaft. 
hi gher faculties of .thie. Jwwkerf IntellfictuaUy. 
tfurhalist Uvea . Jb^am. m outh. He does not 
know to-MiIay what he will writ© to-m^rroWj unless the 
topics of the day involve some great question of prin* 
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cipte. Enoh day brings its own work ; the . day pasiiOH, 
and its cpicationa aro swept into oblivion. All journa* 
listio work, therefore, is more or less of a desultory 
character. Results are not commensurate with labour. 
The journalist takes several days to read' a Report ; he 
reviews it in a clever leading article. The article is 
admiiod. Next day the Report and the article are for- 
gotten, and something else has to be written. In other 
words, there is great waste of power. What is the good of 
putting down the soundest ideas in the best language, 
if neither the ideas nor the language will aiTest atten- 
tion for more than a day ? An article, however good, 
cannot be published in one and the same newspaper 
from day to day or Aveek to week ; nobody will read 
it more than once. Yet the article may contain truths 
good for all time, and may be more valuable than many 
a book which is to be found in mcn'.s libraries. To 
write a good leading article is to bury good thoughts 
and good laqguage in an obscure corner and to abandon 
all chance of their resurrection. Therefore, there is 
very little incentive to exert one's highest powers to 
write an article for a new'spaper ; if the powers are 
cxereised, they are almost wasted. The mind has to 
skip from subject to subject and is not allowed to dwell 
permanently on the subject in which it is most interested. 
There is another evil. If the mind has already dis- 
charged its ideas upon a particular subject in one or 
two articles, there is nothing left to write upon that 
subject; and yet the exigencies «>f journalism some- 
times ret^uire that something’ should be written for 
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sMsi# length of tilae. A inui ' cannot <n%ate Jdea8 
irbenevet ke likes, anti if he is c^{>elled to write vhen 


he has nothing worth writing, his writing most be 
indifferent. The joumaUist» tied down to current top* 
ice, tuid compelkd, at all risks and banards, to write 
something upon some subjects in some fixed time, is 
subjected to a species of intellectual and moral de- 
terioration which, though it may not be notic^ by 
otters, most be felt by himself if he is at all intro- 
spective. There are men, however, who are more in- 
terested in current topics than in anything else, and 
Kristo Das was probably one of such men. Unless he 
really . liked his work he could not have persisted in 
it SO long and done it so well. He threw himself into 
it with his whole might HU admirers may be in- 
clined to r^ret that so much talent and industry 
should have been consumed by mere journalism, but 
when we remember that he himself enjoyed journalU- 
rie life and complmned only of being overworked, 
we need teidly be sorry tli^t he turned his energies 
in the direction be did. The of work he 

. had to do was too much for a single individual, but 
‘ tile nattriw of his wiwk did not evidently appear,, un- 
teitaUe to him. Difference in quantity^ however, i)j 


msdimttL Ike woric <ff an English journalist who 
ninaqily guldeis^ abapes and selects, may not be mchaustr 
^Haomteing, and may indeed be teairiii|||i 
fiogltet^ .preai is probably tiie best in the wUidd. ' 4 
great deal admlinb^ work is don^ hecattaa 

there ale so maay oom|etoat men to 4o i& ike foik 
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U well done, and the fifieo are not killed ; but in India 

circrimirtaoces are 

The -.distinguiahed oai^Adf litUto I)as Pid is a 
strange CO ,^f|feritoy rm the |tn%m^nt of Rjifitness 
pronounced upon him by Mr, lidour, District Judge of 
Twenty -fonr Perganas. Mr. Ijatonr has been forgotten, 
or he is renieinlwred only as the official who dismissed 
Kristo Das; and the youug man who wsis deemed 
incompetent to be a translator in Mr. Latour’s Court 
lived to lie one of the greatest men of the country. 
The memory of Kristo Das will l>e cherished not only 
by Indiaas bivt also by a large class of Englishmen, 
'fbere is no reason to wonder, however. .Thi.s is not 
the only iastance illustrative of the irony of fate by 
which men rebuked for iiitwropetonce in early life have 
proved themselves to be men of rare girts, It is not easy 
to read a hiunau being correctly. Men whose idoaai 
have been narrowed by tho exclusive persuit of some' 
one kind of work are especially unfit to form true 
judgments of the intciiectual worth of persons. The 
mere Iaw3'er is apt to think that the best lawyers are 
tho greatest of men, and that be who cannot construe 
a deed must be a fool. The bureaucrat takes fami- 
liarity with the office routine to bo the true lest 
of ability; the writer sets store ^ powers of writing, 
the speaker on powers of speaking. The j)oet cannot 
excuse one who is not imaginative, the, philosopher has 
no patience with one who is not reflective. The ten- 
dency of the average critic is to think* well irfno 
inan who is not, in some my or other, an inifjge of 
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the critic himself.’ It is only by a brow), liberal 
culture, a lar^e experieaco of mou hwI the world, and, 
above all, by a consoiou-suos^ of hiH irnpertcotions, 
tliat .a 'nran can take a correct view of typos of intellect 
and cbaractev diiferenl from his o\Vn. 

Inielleclaal powers like those of Knsto Das inatvire 
very slowly, are not developed by more acatieniic edu- 
cation, .aiid are iuifsn'feotly tested by competitive 
examinations. Wdr’dly experience and the world’s 
work bring them out aii’i leveioj) then). 1'hey arc- t*!' 
the aattirc of talent rather than genius, 'rhey work 
upon iiouteviak as tlre^ conie ami uot vn-f.n a pev- 
inanent stock of piij’cijjles. Kristo Das iuastered 
.his .subject.'! in tbe soioc Wi-y a- a lawyer iiiasters the 
facts of a case. ilisjthiyed goiat industry, inethml, 
and powois oi reasoniug. Wln u iiis w»rU was done he 
dismissed the facts trom bis iaomo,"y The minute 
which he wrote as a niembrn’ of th.e Text, -Book Com- 
i))ittee, was the rcsiiit not of any idt as ijermAnently 
ohfcri»)ie<l, nr any knoivltidge aeciuriulatol lotig ago^but 
of sjwcial piej)ava,ti>)n. \Yhe)i lie was appointed a 
int'siiber of tho Committee h i took up bis work as a 
lawyer tako.s np ins brief, lie .studied bis subject 
thoroughly and wrote an excellent minute upon it; but 
there is nothing to show that his interest in it. waij 
abiding and that he iieasured up in his memory the 
coimluaions at which h.; had arrived. The capacity of tite 
mind to throjv off somothing of its load whenever one 
pleases, is probably one of the essential elements of the 
Uunper of the joni ualist, the lawyer, and the state^mahi 
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Toiy clo^ an interest in any one au'bjecty or in any patia- 
cnia^gieapof facts, i>i an obstacjle to tbe stu4y of another 
suhjle^ and another group of ia^ The motto of tbg^ 
piadnba] lOan whose work chan^ from day to day iM: 

” He must 

not brood too intently on the past, must not trouble him- ^ 
self with what might have btfen done, or what has been 
dona mad cannot be undone. He must take things as 
they come, and be content to “ let the dead jMtet bury* 
its dead.” One of the commonest exclamations of 
Kriflto Das used to lie; “Let by-gones be by-gottes.” 
He olhriously acted in the spirit of that exclamation 
throughout his life; otherwise, he would not have been 
a successful journalist. The. ability with which he 
opposed the Bengal Tenancy Bill, and the laige 
amount of literature he wrote upon it, may lead one to 
think that he had made a lifedong study of the rela- 
tions, legal and other, of landlord and tenant. A.h a 
matter of fact he had not done so. He did indeed 
know a good deal of the land-laws of Bengal, but the 
largest portion of ^e facts and aiguments with which 
ho assailed the policy and the details of the Bengal 
Tenancy Hdi vwt^ acquired and elaborated after the 
BUk Ighnched, As a lawyer ‘‘reads up” his 

hiief when the octMwiqn arises, Kristo ^^D “read up” 
au^ects ^ occasion arose. After fae had. 
teactog, he trajs invulut^ble. When the occa- 
sidii^pjjSied'nway and a now ioooftsion aiNived, die ‘‘read 
up** the ttAw sulyect. 
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Kristo -Dasi misfit, by; trailing, have been fitted b» 
l>e a IftAvyer, b'H tbc work which he actually did, de- 
manded several qualities and powei-s which lawyers 
do not ali^ays possess. His work ivaa that of a states- 
man and a legislator, and he had a breadth of view, 
a love of progress, an appreciation of popular feel- 
ing and popular wants, whi(?h are seldom exhibited 
by apy practising lawyers but those of the highest 
order. He was a more useful member of the Legislative 
Connells than several of those members who were 
professional lawyers. Tlie fact h not to be wondered 
at. An explanation of it may be found in the 
following remarks of Edmund Burke : “ It cannot 

escape observation, that when men are too much con- 
fiuefl to professional and faculty habits, and, us it 
were, inveterate in the recurrent employment of that 
narrow circle, they are rather disablo<l tlian i(ualified 
for whatever depends on the knowledge of mankind, 
on experience in mixed affains, on a compreliensive 
connet'tied view of the various complicated external 
and internal intA^rc.sts which go to the formation of 
that multifarious thing called a stale.’.’ Tlu; legis- 
lative incapacity of some oniinent lawyers is thus 
noticed by Macaulay’. “Their legal arguments are 
intellectual prodigies, abonading with the happiest 
analogies and the most refined Alistinctions. The 
principles of their arbitrary science being onep atl- 
raitted, the statute-lx)qk and the reports being onco 
assumed as the foundations of reasoning, .these men 
must be allowed to be perfect • masters of logic. But 
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if a question arises as to the jwwtulaies on which 
their whole system rests, if they are called upon to 
vindicate the fnndaniontal luojtitns of that system 
which they have passed their lives in studying, these 
very men often talk the language? of savages or of 
children. Those who have Ustenwl to a man of this ' 
class in Ins own court, and who have witnessed the 
skill with which he analyses and digests a vast mass 
of evidon<5C, or reconciles a crowd of precedents which 
at first sight seem contradictory, scarcely know him 
again when a few liours later, they liear him spetkh on 
the other side of Westminster Hall in his capacity of 
legislator. They can sr^rcely believe that the paltry 
quirks which are faintly heard through a storm of 
coughiug, n.nd whicii do not impose on tlte plainest 
country gentleman, can proceed from the same sharp j 
and vigorous intellect which had excited their ad-< 
miration under the same roof, and on the same day.” 

✓ Practice of an art tends to have a narrowing effect on 
‘ the mind; and the tendency can only be renwted by a 
liberal couiv^e of study and by an intimate acquaintance 
with difterent inodes of life and different phases of 
opir^ion. The assumptions upon which the rules of art 
are founded, require to be cfiiistautly tested, if tl:C 
mind is to be saved from being purelj^ mechanical in 
its operations. A liberal education and the piactice of 
some particul ir art or arts, are, in a large number of 
cases, antagonUtic mental exercises. A few minds of 
extraordinary powers may be equally skilled in master- 
ing and exploring general principles, and in pvaetioally 
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applying rules ; but U>e law which applies to the 
laigetrt^ portion of mankind seems to l>e this, tlmt t^e 
toinds which revel in general principle^ which take 
extonsive ‘surveys, which examine and criticise things 
established, are not the minds which can excel in work 
of the , mechanical sort, and conversely, the minds 
which have l)een trained to do work according to a 
routine, and which have never looked beyond a limited 
range, are apt to lose plasticity and to be unlit to deal 
with principles. The exigencies of social life demand 
that men should practise some art or other ; and one 
of the conditions of the intellectual and the moral pro- 
gress of society is that men should receive some mea- 
sure of liberal e<lucation. Libe ral educatio n and tecb- 
nicaJ education are su pp lementary to each oibor ; they, 
to some extent, aid each other ; but let it not be for- 
gotten that they mainly tend to conflict with each 
other. The processes of narrowing and enlarging must 
be essentially conflicting. Each man must determine 
for himself how much of each kind of ediication he 
should receive, and what special form of each he should 
acfjuire. 

It is commonly said tliat intellectual work of an ori- 
ginal character is not done in India because no man 
concentrates attention upon any particular subject, and 
every man fritters away his energy in a variety of pur- 
suibi That little or no priginal work is done in India 
is tnte, but the fact is not to be e^laiued merely 
by the -unwise distribution of men’s energiea In 
order that there may lie drigimd'po^k’^lu a country 
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it is neces^y that there .shoahl be men of creative^ 
power, it is necessary that those men should inastei 
the existing knowle^lge in those departments of 
thought and learning which they hope to onrieh, and 
lastly, it is necessary that the conditions of life in tlie 
country, and the private circumstances of the men 
should be favourable to original thought and research 
Mr. Sully in his es-say on ‘Genius and Precocity 
observes :* “ Genius, as the etymology of the wor4 sug 
gests, is essentially a native «{uality. A truly great 
man is born such. This means that he is ci .;.*,t\.d with 
a strong and overmastering impulse to a definite form 
of origination. And hence he commonly gives a clear 
indication of this bent in the first years of life. On 
the other hand, actual production presupposes other 
conditions as well. It implies, for example, a certain 
amount of physical vigour, a pos.session w'hich many 
a son of genius has had to do without in the early 
years of life. Not only so : production on any con- 
siderable scale re«iuire.s (ipportunity and lei.sure. And 
here the external circumstances become a matter of 
importance, as serving to further or to delay the pro- 
cess of achievement. For though it may be true that 
in the end real genius proves itself irresistible in its 
iustinetivo striving towards creation, every reader of 
great men's biography knows that parental disappro- 
bation, aided by the necessity of living, from which 
eves the in^t'^fted of mortals is not exempt, has in 

* NimtMHth June 1666. 
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a hrgQ niimber. of ioitS^te^ gitaHiy retarded the pro- 
cess of production tbeij^altipdmeot of distinction.” 

It is difficult to say wlietb^ creative geniuses are or 
are not born in India, but before men can discover, 
they must* know all that lias been discovered already, 
and it is certain that in India no men ever acquire 
such a complete knowledge of any subject. Tlie pre- 
vailing system of education is not favourable to such 
acquisition. Lastly, the conditions of life in India are 
not favourable to original work. Specialisation of 
study iiv-iat the only thing \yaiiting in India to lead 
to original work. In one sense we have great special- 
isation. One of the prevailing evils in this country 
i.s that, as a rule, lawyers know little besides law, 
physicians know little besides medicine. In other 
W'ords, the tendency is for all education to be narrow, 
mechanical, one-sided. It is a mistake to suppose that 
''to check versatility will nece-ssarily promote thorougli- 
less. There are, no doubt, men who kill originality 
9y a multiplicity of., pursuits ; there are others who 
have no originality but are fitted to know something 
4 a great many tbiugs ; there are others again who 
3an lie original and versatile at the same time. ' Let 
Lvs, therefore, by all means invite, men to concentration 
of energy; but let us not delude ourselves into the 
belief that narrowness invariably leads to concenti'a* 
tion. Superhciality is bad ; but superdciality in mluiy 
sul^ects is better than superficiality in a single shb|ect. 
Most geniuses are nc^ venuitile ; for preponderance of 
one faculty tea^s to ^ere is jMy* 
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chological warrant, therefore, for ^ propositioQ that 
ffynina iB inadpef i? Allied, fnr sa nitv meane n ot Qnl^. 
the iKW$e^im ..Q£jdLiLni nflii f araihieaia.axBrtain rpeO'' 

% bavraonieus 

working of them alh Versatile men very seldom do 
original work which deserves to be remembered. A 
man who is versatile is, from a certain point of view, 
nnfbrtunate. He cannot tie himself down to a parti- 
cular subject, and, unless he is a man of extraordinary 
gifts, cannot come to be regarded as an authority on 
any. 

Judged by European standards, Kristo Das Pal’s 
acquirements wore small. What he could really boast 
of w& not knowledge but critical power, not intel- 
lectual possession but a certain intellectual habit 
The largest portion of his knowledge was political. 
He was well acquainted with the history of Indian > 
legislation and administration ; and ^ feir 

knowledge of English pditics. In other words, he 
was fairly well equipped for his practical work as 
a journalist and as a member of the Legislative 
Councils ; but he did not stand on the same Intel- 
lectual level as the best educated Englishmen. He 
had no Yari|4 cqlture ; he did not Jive a wholly 
intelkctual^ 1^, In the lives of the great men of 
Europe, thel| ebrrespondenoe occupies a .prominent 
i>lace. Thb letters that a Q^n writes to his friends, 
iiltu^ratd his characteif bis viewit his taster his 
Whits of thougUL' T^ us Yery often p more 

fN)tajple^r aod^ view of him then tW vprk 
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which he transacts before the eyes of the worW, Krisio 
Das's biographer would find it difiiciiU to discover any 
letters which a^e worth poblishiog. Noarly .all his 
letters relate to purely porsoual and private mattera ; 
and what is true of liiin in this respect Is probably true 
of every other Bengalee, however great. TIjc coneerns 
which are uppermost in the mind of the Bengalee, are 
the concerns of the existence of himself and of those 
in whom he is interested. Questions of literature, 
p|ji!o.sopliy and science he may discuss on occasions ; 
political topics may, when they are fresli, slightly ati- 
mnlate his energy ; but such (jucstions and topics liave 
no real hold ^ his mind. He puts them on aad 
put.s them off at his pleasure ; they are . only a holiday 
figs to me. Kristo Das Pa! wii« move absorbed in public 
life than any other Bengalee, but oven he hml not 
abandoned liimself to |)olitics. A man’s letters show 
tlie range and depth of bis interests. Kristo Das 
hardly ever felt himself called tipon to write alanit 
politics in Ills letters ; and amopgst Bengalees be could 
find few coiTcsj'iondents to whom political letters could b« 
appropriately written. An educated Bengalee may knoio 
politics, plitiosophy, or science ; he doessnot Zjy a it . 

Kristo Da.s had no sy.stematic or organised view’ of 
life ftud nature. He liad no Science, nor that unified 
knowledge ' called Philosophy. He took the worM; 
as Im found it, and, apparently, never questioned thf 
universe he wa.s into. Life and death, right end 
duty, mind and matter, and all the ether solemn 
realities, were to him mere not prohlems lo be 
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investigated. Hia casft of thought waa not Jiiiiloaophi- 
cat. He ii||rer wondered “ This is I.” He had not 
the penetrative glance of the poet Or the prophet, 
n<jt *the searching spirit of the philosopher or the 
scientist ; nor had he the knowledge and the train- 
ing bji' which he could commence an independent 
.study of the everlasting veritie.s about him. Skilled 
iu logical fence, fit to guide national cotinaels, deeply 
imbued with human sympathy, he yet lacked the 
ardour of the true student Jind worker, and never had' 
a glimpse of the foundations On which rested his whole 
ccxle of practical morality. He seems to have lived in 
perfect intellectual peace, untroubled by di%.ulties. 
He. did not feel the “ jpa niin g of th e 4>ilgrim..ior hk 
divstant hom e.” iwith which the reflective man “turns. 
to tbu niy-stery . from wliich lie., emerged.”- • In practical 
life, Kristo Das was not found wanting. He dedicated 
Ilia energies to the service of his coudtrynntn,, and 
he could have done no more j but the Jphilosopiiicttl 
side of his nature blank. He had, none of the ' 
illuminating conceptions which a protbdnd study 
of any- one department of life or nature gives. 
V/be.ther we study the mechanism of the heavens or 
examine the strata the earth, whether we explore 
tlm lawS; 0 f energy or observe the phenomena of life 
in its various phases, whether we dissect the laws and 
tlm: langus^ of hations or compare their religions, 
we reaeh fAt last certain generalisatilfe which shape 
dur view cif ngifcui^ and determine our duties to 
mem Oqu pi^ of the conolusiciQtl 
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that been reached in modern times, U, that 

different lines of inquiry have invariably converged to 
the same result. Krislo Das may luive learnt some 
oi' the eonidusious, but lie does not appear to have 
been acquainted with tlie facts from which they had 
lioeii obtained, or the methods? by which they had beion 
reaohtd. Tliere w#i^> no sympathy between him and 
Nfiture. Ujb l»a/l no eye for her reabns of light, no 
ear for her finer harmoniet^. Ot Man, as oi Nature, he 
took no philos^qiliical v iew, Tito of sivial growth 
do nci appear to htive infccre-ted. itim. rtie liistory ' 
of ideas, tlie hlstoiy of great movements, the proces- 
sion of the ages, never liad (heir projK^r cfjarm for 
him. Direct practical ooiicerns, the demands of th(i 
pveaeiit and the near, fully occupied hinc After all,. 
i<i is no seviovis fault of Kvisio Das’s that be was 
flfiot perfect Tjic Is easily, eoncai ved, 

re^er rcjajise^ India had need of a Kristo Das. In 
a eountry where the phiiosopliicol temper is apt 
to degoneratc into moody sob* consciousness and into 
every variety of religious mysticism, it is well to get 
a man of energy and thorough practical sense, wliosd 
subjective regards arc ftwibla Cont emplation jjuid 

i!^ .. $2® WpSil * Std. ; 

but jf we must do without one, we had rather be 
unpbilossophically active than coutemplatively ineit. 
Here in; India, therefore, defects like those of Kristo Das 
tend to^tictmso/rotlmrtlia^^ impair, a luaif s usefulBess ; 
but wei must not lower our ideal on grounds of 
©xpedieucy. Whatever type of. character wo may 
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regard as the heroic, this we shall always expect of our 
hero, that he sliouid have taken a comprehensive view 
of Nature and JiiltXii, that he should have brought 
himself face to fac with the realities of existence, that 
he should have reasoned out his convictions, and that 
he should have lived according to his convictions. 
Kristo Das was a highly intelligent, ^well trained, 
honest man of the world, who fought political battles 
with strength and boiducss, })ut lie never moved out 
of the narrow circle Wiiere he was so usefully ein- 
ployed. He never stood f^rth as a thinker. He luid 
little of originality or brillianco or the spirit of 
the martyr. He had arrived a? some sound maxims 
of conduct, but not through tlic medium of a. sound 
philosophy. He realised, as has been pointed out> 
already, the earnestness of hfe ; he had not grown 
weary of it; but it is doubtful if he had fully ap- 
preciated the end of life to be work; for irs own sakb. 
|j[e lnrd closed hi 
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WLITIOAL IDEAS AND WORK. 

Kiisto Daw Pal was a loivier of public opinion in 
Bettgal. Th« people, or the masses, have no opinion ; 
they are incapable (if having any opinion. They . 
are not discontented with the administration of the 
coiuitry; nor are they pieased with it. Measures of 
Government they regav<l as the inevitable, irreversible 
(lecrees of Providence. They never irujuive or argue ; 
they aiway.s submit. They have no consoiousiuess of 
rights or dutie^ no consciousness of nationai exist- 
evioe. Their permanent attitude is one of helpless 
acquiescence in everything that is. ; Public opinion 
in tins country, therefore, is the opinion, not of 
the whole people but only of the intelligent, the 
respectable, and the educ,ate»i cl.iiise.s. ’ Whoever leads 
these classes is the leader of public opinion. ‘ The 
educated classes, however, do not form a comjract 
whole, for they have no bond of union. They are, to a 
large extent, disoigauised by personal jealousy. Kfisto 
Das Pal waa not the loader of *dl the educated natives 
of IndttI nor yet of all the educated Dengulees. He 
was the recognised dealer of the Zemindars and other 
landholders of Ben^l Several of these gentlemen, weie 
memljers of the British Indian Aas^iation. ||hat ia 
the oldest and the iyUcdtld^t Pdiiti<m^ M 

BengaL There is no that | is a thorou^ly 
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compact l>ody with definite aims. It has done a great 
deal of yahiable work in the way of criticism, and 
among the reasons of its prosperity and usefulness are 
not only its respectability and the largeness of its 
funds, but its thorough solidarity and the unity of its 
purpose. Other Associations break up, or live languid- 
ly, because they liick cohesion. Their members have 
no common ends to attain, no strong personal interest 
in the object of their endeavours. 'I'he British Indian 
Association, on the contrary, whatever causes of jeal- 
ous}' or dissension there may have been in its in- 
ternal working, has always been firm and united in at 
least one object, namely the protection of the Zemin- 
dar! interests. It hivs consequently been better orga- 
nised, and has had more vitality than most other asso- 
ciations. It must bo admitted that it has displayed 
certain ntoial qualities the absence of which very often 
proves fatal to organised efforts in this country. In 
allowing Kristo Das Pal, a man of humble origin, to 
occupy -a prominent plaice in its constitution, in con- 
senting to follow his counsels, and in electing him as 
its representative in the Viceregal Ckmncil, the Assq- 
ciatiop exhibited' not only pnidetico and generosity 
but some of those higher viiliues which are essential 
to successful sel^ovemment. Several associations, 
democratically constituted; have carried tt|e democra- 
tic principle so far as not. to acknowledge any leader. 
Jealousy, self-assertion, and a crotchety temperameut, 
have stood in the ^way of combined action directed by 
the ittielligehce of one man ; ^d they have consequently 
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been in tln^ position' <if that very 
^vhlcUwanU' u bea*l. Other a.s«?ooiatrda^ agaiji, have 
become merged, ejioh in one individcat The name of 
an association is uiyod to give weight to views enter- 
tained oj>ly by odd individna!. British Indian 

Assofnation has Imoii the liappy nvead betwoou those 
two. ox.rrerne&. Its eonstltaiioo has been noiblier one 
of dosj>otism nor one of fleniOcracy rim rnad, 

K risto Diis Pa! \vu 4 iit to be a leader. Political learl- 
orsldp in this country demands ceirtidn t|nalirieations 
which are sehlom fouml comldned iu one individvial. 
lor some time past sioeial icadersiiip lias f>cen known in 
BengAl ; for a longei^ tJuie religiou.s leadership tias been 
knowin Political life is now to * he country ; political 
leadership, ibereforh, i.^^ a very recent rdicuonioiion. 
Two !tien seem to have Ireeu ackuosvledgfai as political 
loaders in Benga! namely Ham Oopul ^Ibosc and 
ivristo Das P u. In order thatb. xan,n may )^o a leader 
la thi.^ country, it is int eno-jgh chat lie siovuld have 
iatelieeto.rJ aaid j:riu*tical (pia!i(ica(ions, that he shonld 
1)0 a go:xl sperds r and writer, that ho should have 
expciiciioe, that ho slMmld have sympathy with the 
people, that he should diavc doii© iisef^yl work, , Itis 
necessary also thac he shotiUi hcive positlou and wealthy 
tiiat he should bo above a certain age, that he slmnUl 
l^avo Uf/d, that Im should have influence with the 
offiGialw. Intellectual and looral .rpialiflcaticms, tact 
and o:tpenooco, arc conditions of leadership in all- 
ctnintries. In lndia> wxalth, positjoa amk 
in flneiiice, are probably the importaiit cbn<J i- 
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tiorts and it ii'cortain • that man guilty 
** L>tiiy yffurg” even if he were a 

Pitt, #ould scaf^ly find a hundred personti i« the- 
country who would cheerfully recognise him as a leadeiri 
Ram Qopal Qhose was a man of wealth. Kristd Ehis 
Pal, though not known to be rich, was known: to be! a 
man of independent means and to possess great in- 
fiueuce with men of wealth and with the men who 
constituted the Government. They both took a pro- 
minent part in public afiairs; they were both good 
writers and speakers; they both 'possessed tact, the 
principal elements of which arc the art of conciliation 
and the capacity of compromise ; and, therefore, when 
they ceased to be young men, according to Indian 
ideas of youth, they came to be accepted as leaders. 
The Irishmen who flocked to the standard of Grattan 
or O’Connell, the Englishmen who rallied round the 
banners of Cobden and Bright, never cared to enquire 
if their leaders were rich or could secure appoint- 
ments for them. In India, those would be the most 
important inquiries. The vital query about a man 
hwe is, not what he is, or does, or has done, but what 
mcHiey he possesses, what money he earns. The 
English are said to be a money-loving people, but even 
they have not carried the worship of wealth so far as 
the modern race of natives of India. If Kristo Das 
had been the oditmr of a journal representing the 
Uiideifi^ educated classes,’’ and. the secretary to an 
athoehiiloa repre^niing the t^me classes then with all 
feis abilities, his experwn<^ bfe seal, and his pubiic 
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Beirvtolt^ lie woultl not have been a leaden In a Euro- 
pean count^> iheinan who leads ihe poorest etaeaes, 
the agriehlturiBts and the aitisane, would be one 
of the most eOnspicuouB men in the conntry. Tn 
India the very “ educated classes ” would look with 
contempt on a representative who was not rich or 
inHueutial. 

Kristo Bas Pal's regnlated enthusiasm, and his in- 
diilerenco to new ideas, were among the causes of his 
popularity. In spite of appearances, there is no radi- 
calism in Bengid, there is little of political enthusiasm. 
The enthusiastic speaker is applauded ; the propound- 
er of advanceil doctrines of reform is admired for his 
courage and ingenuity. But the temper of the major- 
ity of men is despondent ; their settled mode of thought 
mainly pessimistic ; their sense of dependence on Gov- 
ernment, and of their own weakness, too .strong to be 
removed by animated appeals and brilliant forecasts. 
As soon as they get breathing time they feel they must 
moderate their ardour. The.^poverty of their homes 
stares them in the face and brings them back to a 
sonso of submission to inevitable. Therefore, new 
ideas liave feeble hold ^ their minds, and their en- 
thusiasm is short-lived ; and a leader who keeps pace 
with them they are prepared* to follow : all other 
leaiiers they renounce. Restless, adventuronis, proA . 
greasivb of the West, seek euthnsiastic kadj ^ ; 
and some bf them, like the French, aie eag^ fn 
at ndvr idejsft They am hopeful/ ev^ to 
neas : t heir inotto^i a 
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in In4ia> dbtbusiasm di«ii away with yonthi Md 
tbd leader wbo rudely disturbs the donnancy of people 
and seeks to put new ideas into their heads, over- 
idioots his mark. Kristo Das Pal had learnt to lead 
men by following them. 

Since .the death of Kristo Das Pal, there has lieen 
no leader in Bengal. Tliero are men of wealth and 
)K>sition ; there are men of abilities and attainraentsj 
but there is no man in whom all tiie qualifications are 
united as they were in Kristo Das. Several men of 
wealth and position have not the necessary intellectual 
qualifications; Several men of abilities have not a 
position high enough to make them leaders ; some men 
who have position and ability take little interest in 
politics and do little work ; some lack the necessary 
socnal virtues ; and some are incapacitated for leader- 
ship by an imperious and uncompromising, or a fretful 
and vindictive temper. In every country there are 
foolish, spiteful, mischievons men. The real leader 
' knmvs how to conciliate .and manage even thm. He 
must not stoop to quarrel with or to persecute eontemp- 
tible adversaries. He must learn to hear contradiction, 
and ^nsi be magnanimous under all circumstances. He 
must not appear to be seeking leadership. If a man’s 
devotion to public interests is discovered to proceed 
lipom love of aelf-aggnmdisement, either as regards 
money or position, he faUa to be.a leader. Kristo Das 
.made no violent or deaerate efforts to thrust himself on 
. the p^lic notu^ His work was of the quiet, regular, 
s6H;, ..and men had no reason to behove ^t, 

B ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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tlie ji>n^rgy wbi(4 be dutf^ayed iu public Hie vas 
intended to secure his own advancement. He 
volunteered to do any work which would give him 
notoriety. - If by his efforts in speaking and writing he 
nought or_ was believed to seek, above all other things, 
his own personal prosperity, in thtr shape of wealth, 
,ol!icial honours, or social iiiHuence, he could never hare 
attained his position as a leader. The leader must grow. 
His growth will not lie fostered but viewed withjca- 
loirsy by others ; such is human nature. If he niiakc.s 
sudden and violent movements they will rouse 8u.spi« 
olon, fwid his progress will be arrested, but when 
in slow, silent, peaceful, and apparently natural ways 
he has grown to bis full height, bis position will bo 
assured. People will accept bi.s supremax^y. 

The remark is sometimes made that the Zemindars 
are the “ natural leaders ” of the people of Bongal. 
It is Englishmen who make the remark, and they 
would not make It if they knew tlio real state of 
things. It is the habit of Engli-shraen to institute 
analogies between the phenomena of their own coun- 
try and those of other countries. No real analogy 
may exist, but they cannot understand and inteiyret 
foreign ideas and institutions except in terms of their 
owii; They can very seldom open their minds an<l 
receive conceptions of a wholly alien character. They 
have the institution of the nobility » their country, 
and thdy fancy there must be sotuh siwti: 
in Indio. The Zemindars, like the nobility, 
thei-efore, the Zemindars rninit be the nobility, the ^al 
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luristrocracy of Bengal. But tUc noblemen of 
Wye a very different luHtory from the ZemiiidWi of 
Bengal Their legal righte are different ; the modee of 
devolution of their titles and properties are different ; 
their ranks are recruited in different ways ; their educa' 
tioD, enlightenment and social position are differont. 
A large portion of the nobility of England has an 
ancient origin. The noblemen of the old feudal times 
not only held lauds but did work, rendore4l service. 
They were men <ff wealth and position, valour and 
wisdom. The nobility are of different grades, each 
havingaits proper titles and insignia ; they are iwruit- 
od firoin the highest ranks of the clergy and the 
lay commonalty; and tho law or custom of pri- 
mogeniture has to a large extent prevente*! the 
division of estate-s and tho extinction of great names. 
What is the history of the Bengal Zemindars ? Let 

u historian* of India answer. At the time of the 

» 

Permanent Settlement “ the Zemindar hail some of 
the attributes which belong to a land-owner; he 
collected the rents of a particular district, he guverneil 
the cultivators of that di.strict, liveil in comparative 
splendour and his son succeeded him when ho died. 
The ZemiWars, therefore, it was inferred witliout delay, 
were the proprietors of the soil, the landed nobility 
aad gentry of India. It was not considered that 
the Zemindars, though they collected the rents, did 
not keep them ; but paid thein all away, with a small 
to thb Qovernioeot It waa not oonsUlerad 

♦ MiU» 
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that < if they governed ■ th0 ryots, alii*^ in many 
respects exercised over them despotic power, they 
did not govern them as tenants of theits, holding 
their lands either at will or by contract under 
them. The possession of the ryot was an hereditary 
possession ; from' which it was unlawful for the Zemin- 
dar to displace him : for every farthing which the 
Zemindar drew from the ryot, he was bound to ac- 
count ; and it was only by fraud, if, out of all that he 
collected, he retained an amia more than the small 
proportion which, as pay for the collection, he was 
permitted to receive. 

“ There was an opportunity in India to which the 
history of the world presents not a pamllei. Next 
after the sovereign, the immediate cultivators had, by 
far, the greatest portion of interest in the soil. For the 
Rights (such as they were) of the Zemindars, a complete 
ibmnpensation might have easily l)een made. The ge- 
nerous resolution was adopted, of sacrificing to the 
imj^rovement of the country tlje proprietary rights of 
the sovereign. The motives to improvement which 
property gives, and of which the power was so justly 
appreciated, might have been bestow^ upon those 
Upou ' whom they ■would have operated with a force in- 


coU^parably greater than that with which they could 
xtperkfA. upon any other class of men : they might 
have been bestowed upon those from whom elhtte, in 
wely otmutry, the principal impm^ements in . 

cultuim. ^mediitte colUvi^p 

the «oil And measum ivorthy to be raohpd i 
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tWe uobteki that ever were taken for the iraprovewent 
of any countty, might have helped to compensate the 
people of' India for the miseries of that misgovern- 
ment which they had so long endured. But the legis 
lators were English aristocrats, and aristocratical 
prejudices prevailed.” 

The Zemindars with whom the Vonnanont Sottlo- 
ment was made, were an aristocracy manufactured by 
lAud Cornwallis. They were entirely the creatures of 
the state. They were the recipients of a favour which 
they hatl done nothing to deserve. I’he Permanent 
Settlement has been of great benefit to Bengal. There - 
are seyerai quirts of India where the introductioii of 
that .syi^l-etn is eagerly soliciterl, ami no one in Be iigal 
woidd like to .see it canoellcd or in any way encroached 
upon. But what is es.sential to okservo is that it 
has given u.s no real artstoci'acy, except in so far as 
owners of laud must be an aristocracy. An aristo- 
cracy increases in dignity with age. An hereditary 
aristocracy has especial; charms. In Bengal, estutos 
are liable to be broken up or wholly lost, not only 
by the folly or the extravagance of thoir ownei:^, 
but iby the endle.ss partition among heirs, t«.» which, 
uud.er the Hindu law', they may be subject. They are 
also liable to Ije mismanaged and to lose in value 
when they pass into the hands of infants or women. 
Except four or five families, thhre is nothing like 
an hereditary aristocracy in Bengal. Nor is there 
any settled dt* sensible mode of recruitmont A 
.li&0p*kee{ier pr a money-lender by purchasing sow^ 
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qiiaiitity of land does not ’Wome a member of 
aristocracy. Except the newly iu vented titles ‘ of 
Maban\)a, Raja, Naw^b, and the likOj there are m 
u^mes or titles by Which sections of the so-called 
aristocracy of Bengal tuny l>e clasvsified and designat^nl. 
There are several families in Bengal whicli profess to 
he aristocratic bocunse they have wealth, or the new 
titles, or lioth, but their founders, the men who by 
their intelligence, energy and self-sacritice, built up 
fortunes for the benefit of their indolent des< emlants, 
never pretended io Ije aristocrats. It is ilitticult to 
say wdieu or how a man becomes an arislocrat. An 
Kuglisii ijobiemam l^eloiigs to a recognised class with 
a distinctive name, but who is to l abe l or identify 
the nolnlity of Bengal ? When a successful lawyer 
it* Faiglaud is raised to the peerage as the Lord 
(diancellor, one knows that he is enrolled in the 
aristocracy, but at wliat stage of distinction the Indian 
lawyer enters the hallowed precincts of the ari.stocra<7, 
who (xm lell 'i At what stage does a distinglusijed 
mercluirjt become an aristocrat like the petty Zemindar '{ 
The fact is, we have no aristocracy in British Itudu^ 
unless we call hy that name the evei ‘changing, im- 
historic class com|>osod of wealthy men of all grades 
and descriptions. 

Wiicthcr there is or is not any aristocracy in this 
country, it is certain that the Zemindars, aa a cla^ns, do 
not lead the people. The educated people loail theW- 
selves and do not acknowledge the .authority of the 
Zeinindars ; nor do the > ryots recognise them i iW 
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JeacJers. Tho fact of a mAa’s nceiviiig rent, from 
som<i people cannot give him lerwlensliip. Rent is 
received in con^iWjuence of J iglit. wiucii tlio Zeioindar 
pC^i^ssos ; it is not, however, the exercise of rl(jhifi 
over the ryots, Imt the pertormance ol diuiei< tc 
wliich v,ould make them love am! respect tic it 
landlord. The Zomindais, it they wiM 
iliities to the ryots, li tht^y will m*cpure tlm capool- y 
of )>eitV)vnnng tliose dotiev <Uid if thev .vili iiotualty 
perform r.Jioso duties, will i^oirduiy bo the leaders rf ‘ 
the peep’e. Wealth lias always a great ei;urni in tin: 
tiyes (>f the pet;jdc- . Aid if to wealth and pirdrioo 
are added iiiteiloctnai ? vaii; a loving dispusitioin and. 
sv iapiitlnaic t!ie /eraiiKlars will have nn- 

homided infliieiiCi'. ever theit ivols. The Zomiiular.. 
inust pviitea, ihe • ; not fight teorn. la the parts 
of rhe Ooucitry \v!uch lh^yv' OArydiun- rhonto ostablisli* 

schools'’, iircepitah- •iinl disp^ais^inos : CiVi dfo. n jnoglc, 

dig wells auii Uidxs, cuustuKt )*i\uis , iu tvoics of duud 
or furuiiic or outbreak of di:.ea„se. they should render 
every hrdp and, is possible^ relie/vA^ aiul encourage 
tile distressed hy acts of* personai kindaess and 
courtesy. ddic people of Ineiia axe for 

every little s^r'vice they reccjvo. 7dieir atlectioa 
is easily wum, Hic Zcindndars, instead of attempting 
io.secure yvopularity v.-nich is so elicojfly purcU sed, are 
ever insisting on their nglds. By all means let them 
attend to rights. If thov do not receive thf 7 .i' lawful 
renU, they, instead of their tenants, becorne objects 
of sympitthy; but they must net atUiad tg 
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rights. I hey have a right to receive rents, to enhance 
rents, to eject tenants umlcr certain conditions which 
the law prescribes ; they have a right; to ask the 
(.lovornmoiit to maintain t’tie Permanent Settlement; 
but Ijsvo tbey not <bitie.s ;>!.so? Not only tbe duties 
whose })orforin!ince the law compels, but moral duties 
to the ryot.s, to the country ? No man had mure in- 
fluence with the Zemindars than Kri.sio Das Pal ; 
and it must for ever remain a matter of regret that 
though lie gave them efficient help in securing theii 
rights, itc hardly ever calf -d their atieution to tJieir 
(!otie.s. Week after week ho conducted an agitation 
dii’eeted to the strict observance by the fJovcrnmeiit, 
of the Permanent Settlement and of the rights of the 
/emiudars. But in his writings we look in v^ain for 
any sucli cxliortation to the Zemindars as the follow - 
ing ; “T!m 2 (lovermoent lias divested itself of its 
prop lie buy rights in the .soil of the country and 
given them, m.t to tlie ryots but to you. Tbere- 
foie, upon yon has devolved fj)e <luty of improving 
Ihe land ami raising the jreoplc. Maintain your 
rights, l>uf your duties arc even more iniporlaut than 
your rights. It is the performance of your duties 
which alone can justify the Permanent Settlement 
and your position as the le.-ulers of tiie people.” 
Kristo Das Pal habitually insisted that there should Ixs 
good t'oeling between landlord.s and tenants, and resisted 
all tneaSAires of Government which were calculated to 
provoke bifttorness. But good feeling lyay lie attained 
in two ways ; tsither by eapU party doin^ its duty to 
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the other, or by the inferior party l>eing kept ignorant 
of its rights iind the superior party taking advantage 
of the ignorance. The difference is great between the 
happy friendship which springs from the due discharge 
of reciprocal duties, and the contentment which results 
from ignorance of a better lot The mere fact of ryots 
not making a complaint is no proof of their happiness. 
The contentment o f the slaye^does. not sallOtifv^J^^ 

The Zemindars of Bengal have hardly done their 
duties to themselves. Very few of them have cared 
to educate themselves, to develop all that is best and 
noblest in their nature. Their wealth and their leisure 
give them especial facilities for acquiring a high 
degi'ee of culttire ; but they almost invariably neglect 
their opportunities. The English nobility staml on a 
much higher intellectual level There are, no doubt, 
some English noblemen who have no claim to distinc- 
tion beyond wealth and a groat, historic name ; there 
are others whose distinction has been tbe cause, not 
th|! effect, of their elevation to the peerage ; there 
are others again whose merits are high as their pedigree 
is long. The Indian aristocrat fancies he has no higher 
duty, than to enjoy life in complacent indolence and td 
maintain and augment the wealth he poi^essea He 
is not learned himself, nor is he a patron of learning. 
He hardly understands what it is to make a sacrifice 
for a public cause. He has hot a single bright or 
original idea to which he clings with persistence and 
which l\e is prospered to oairy but He ignores the 
responsibitities of weelHi, ^^^lemen and other uieu 
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of weuUfa and position are the patrons and munificent 
supporters of most of the public insiitutiont^ in Euglaud. 
The country is covered with monuments of their 
cluirity and public spirit. Learning finds its encourage- 
ment from them. In India the situation is tlifferent. 
Our aristocrats think that the Govornnient, and not 
they, must do everything for the country. Kristo lias 
Pal could have taught them to know btdtei ; but he 
did not teach them. 

Every rule has its exceptions ; and it is but fair to 
ftcknowledge that there has grown up in recent years 
a class of Zemiiulars who have far other ideas of their 
duties towanls ryot,s than the traditional iileas of ex- 
torting money and doing no work. 'I'ltey jive moved 
by sympathy; they liavc public spirit and generosity ; 
they value cultui'e, and some of them have received 
it.. All tliis is matter for congratulation ; but a great 
deal yet remains to be done in the way of making the 
Zemindars and other aristocrats realise their duties. 

Kristo Das Pal’s political work does not stand forth 
ill visilde shape. But. if tlie guidance of pul>lic opinion, 
and the vigilant .and efficient criticism of public 
iheasurcs, have any value, he did valuable work, 
Such work is not generally esteemed ; it does not 
attract men’s attention or excite their fancy; but 
all careful studentii of the lives of men and nations 
must acknowledge the importance of work which 
is ciitical rather tlmu constructive, and whose results 
are subfJe and impalpable rather than concrete and 
tangiUe. Two gteat prini^iples have to be recognirod. 
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To pu blic om^iioa. to propare it for^a p-^Ttjcoljai' 

a^^jUoo, ip' >Yai*k jih thtv 

And tlic avuitlance of evil is uo less valuuJ)le 
work than tlic {lecompiisiiiiieoi. of I'ood, After 
opioioii l>as been matured, dtlioii eoincs in the 
ordinary course of tilings. "Men vvho teach prin- 
ciples do more juiportant work than the men wliu 
apply rules founded upon those lulnciplcs. The men 
who Imvo most profoundly iin!iuuv:etl the destinies of 
the wt>rl<l arc its religions teachers, for they have in- 
culcated thti Avidest principles to which all jaitiori may 
be rc.fcnvil A. single religious doctrine, a single phiio- 
sopidcal idea, a ‘^ingle scientific diseovtuy, has more 
pervasive and ftvr vc^acldng coxisciiuences than c rrtloads 
of Jegislative cinactmciits. Similarly, the foiiuation of 
public opinion and the preparation of it for tin; 
acceptance of a political riieasure, are even more valu- 
ubie w<»rk than the ucinal passing of the measure. 
Wheri Opinion is ripe, people are apt to take it as 
natural, to regard its opposite os absuif!, and to 
forget tht.^ silent, determined, long- continued efforts 
bv wl)it!h the opinion had. been devcdopc4l. Tt is only 
rigbi that thos»^ efforts should bo duly recognised, 
place, ^ nepaf ivc Jias value like the 
positive ; the avoidance of error is as essential jis the 
^emire of truth. It is on this principle that prevention 
is better than cure. To live healthily, on*? has not 
only to select gofxl food hut to reject the batl. Per- 
sonal security jneans the avoidance of danger rather 
than deliverance from a^ttial distress, AW kindsi 
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of woflc, intellectual and practical, demand not 
only that certain tilings should he done, but that 
certain otlier things should be consciously abstaine<l 
from. Moral life consists not only in the pursuit 
of good aims but in resisting temptations to evil. 
Everywhere the negative is of as much importance 
as the positive. He who warns us against danger doe« 
us lu? good service as he wl\o confers on us a positive 
blessing. The critic who stands by and points out to 
the legislator tiie snares and pitfalls lie *hiis to avoids 
is no less useful than the legislator Ininsolf. 

it is true there exists no crystallised product of 
the talents of Kiisto Das Pal. Men who strive 
for immortality leave behind them some visible 
embodiment of their thought, some solid material 
constructioa, some organised institution which bears 
their name. Kris to Das does liot seem to have 
consciously aimed at immortality ; yet li.e was 
ambitious and partially realised his ambition. He has 
left that part of the wmrl 1 wliere he was born 
better than he found it. He lived only forty-five 
years, and during half that period there was scarcely 
a single conslilerable measure of legislation or * ad- 
ministration in India, on which he did not leave 
his mark. The liistory of his life is the history 
of his times. He brought his mind to bear on 
the discussion of evei 7 topic of importance and 
invariably tlirew light on obscure points, discovert 
errors, and made wise suggestions. ..Being only a 
native of India und not English official he 
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oould' not initiAtjB measures. His services -wrere 
required only for consultation, and these were as 
valuable as any that could be render^ He not 
only helped the Government ; he helped the public. 
If there is public spirit in Bengal to-day, if there 
is an educated public opinion, if there is efficient 
journalism, if there is vigorous criticism, Kristo Das 
had no small share in bringing these into existence. 

Kristo Das Pal was a thoronghly loyal subject. 
In all his discussions- and criticisms, the permanence 
and the safety of the British rule were insisted on 
as fundamental points never to be ignored. Most- 
truly he was called one of the “ Pillars of the Empire.” 
The Government could not have hml an abler critic, 
nor a st^icher friend. Every native of India who 
has acquired political influence among his countrymen 
has been remarkable for his appreciation of the 
benefits of English rule. Such appreciation is of the 
essence of loyalty. It is well to tear thi.s in mind, 
for the native pre.S8 of, India, and Indian agitators 
for reform, are sometimes spoken of as dialoyal, 
because, foreooth, they condemn with some degree 
of warmth the illegal tujts of Anglo-Indian officials, 
resent the personal ill-treatrnent of Indians by 
Europeans, and press the claims of natives of ludia 
t4j the appointments which they are qualified to 
fill. Loyalty does not mean the recognition of the 
English as the dominant caste in India; it does not 
mean the submission of individual natives of India 
to individual Englishmen i but it means allegiance 
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to the authority of the English Oovorniuent, ‘ aiwi 
respect for the law. Is that sense the natives of 
India have been steailily loyal, though large munbers 
<if En^ish residents in India have bfjen ^asiohi^’ 
.seditious. ~K. disloyal people takes advantage of the 
emlMvri'assinents of the Oovermneni, and deepens the 
eri.'iis m which it may Ixi phujetl ; but the native Indian 
snlijects of Her Maje-sty have, on all omisious of 
crisi.s, exhibited their devotum to her rule in a manner 
that cannot l>e mistaken. The Indian Mutiny is 
sonietirnes referred to !.■> careless or interested oh- 
.servers as evidence of Indian disl.ryalty ; but the 
state of tlie country de.ing the Mutiny proves 
with renjarkablc clearness tin; deep a)nl abiding 
attiudnnent of the Indian people to tl>e Kngli.sli 
(.iuvvii. Oho Tirnes wrote in July 1HS7 : “ Fj’oin 
all sides .ve are assured that the general population ha;s 
exiiibitod rather good will than hostility towards 
IIS, and in many cases eft'ectual protection ha.s been 
ahordod to fugitives from .Delhi and other .sc<;ne.s 
rd' mutiny." A writer in the Kdmhv.r<jh Revietv 
for April IS-ob, remarked : “ Nothing has been more 
remarkable tbsm the Ihct, that throughout its whole 
progress it has faithfully retaiued the character 
of a military revolt. It has involved t’ne whole Natite 
Bengal Army ; it has spreiMl to the Northern coo- 
tingentfv; it has reached some Bombay regimenta; 
it ha.s touched the Ni/jinds Aiuny ; it has threatefiCKi. 
the Miulras army, but except m th(? newly anne^tei 
State of Oude, it has n.ot Ijeen taken up by Iho po- 
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pulation. ' Now it is this circumstance which has 
saved India to England. If, as at the Sicilian Vespers, 
the whole population of India with its tens of 
niillions, had at the first signal of resistance risen 
against the English, our rule in India might perhaps, 
Vty great exertions and large expenditure, have 
been recovered, but we should only hiive recovered a 
population w'atching the next favorable opportunity 
for i-evolt, and have re-established an empire on sand. 
It was the general good will of the population 
which rendered the suppression of the military mutiny 
lioth practicable and beneficial.” 

■ On a very recent occtision there wenj fresh proofs 
of the loyalty of the people. In tiK? earlier part 
of Lord Dufferin’s administration there wa.s a chance 
of a collision between l{.u.s.sia and England oil the 
Afghan, frontier, 'fhe attitude of the people of 
India on that occasion was thus described by the 
Ti/tnen, “Since we have been threatened with a 
quarrel with Russia vc have received the most 
gratifying evidence of the loyalty alike of the 
princes and the people of India. Offers of assistance 
from, the Native States, offers of money from wealthy 
individuals, and universal assurances that England’s 
quarrel is India’s quaitel have poured in upon Lord 

Dufferin The attitude of the native Press is 

not less deserving of notice than that of the native 
ptipcea Outspoken and even violent as it sometimes 
is in advocating administrative changes, it has befiaved 
in view' of the present dagger exactly as a patriotic 
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oppoaition V»ebaves at borne. It has laid aaide^-**iKl 
that by pnblioly declared coii.seiit, with reasop given — 
the discussion of irritating topics, and is eager to repel 
the accusHtiou that its pursuit of internal reforms, 
however xcaloits, in any way involves disloyalty to 
British rule. Suspicious people will, no doubt, shake 
their heads, and refuse to be comforted by these 
manifestations, but comi>etent observers on the spot 
have no dotibt that they are genuine. Suspicion 
is iiot, after all, the alpha and omega of statesmanship, 
nor need we look very far for solid motives of self- 
interest which may rettder Indian loyalty to us, as 
against any external foe, a thing credible and natural.” 

Jt is perfectly’ Irtte that self-interest and gratitude 
constitute by far the strongest grounds of Indian loy- 
alty.’ English rule is, on the whole, vastly better than 
anything that preccdeil it ; no other foreign rule can 
be equal to it ; and the sudden transfer of it to any 
indigenous power would Vhj a great public calamity. 
Thfe educated people aiemoiejoyai than the uneducat- 
ed, Because they can better appreciate the hle.ssings of 
English rule; they are also more critical than the unedu- 
cated, because they have higher ideals of good govern- 
ment. Efiucatcfl sons of India have learnt to venerate 
the ".spirit of the British law which makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable from British soil,” 
understanding, by ‘‘ British soil ” not only the soil of 
England but of England’s possessions. To themy as to 
EngUshmen, England is a name uo<M|uiilledsiH the 
greatness and the glory its historic assooiationa 
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Bnt they cannot, for that re^ri, petpetnally sing odes 
to the beatific character of English ailininistrat ion. 
The duties of life are much too serion.s to allow a 
perennial display of 'tenderaess or veneration. In 
political life it is more nece.ssary to oUserve defect.^^ 
than praise naerits. Progress is accomplished not by 
adulation but by criticism. The habit of criticism 
di.splayed by the educated native of this country is an 
imitation of the English habit; and imitation i.s tbo 
^ ^incerea ti His aspirations are cast in ap English 

mould ; even his cant is an echo of the English cant. 
The better educated an Indian is, the stronger .and mor«f 
intelligent is his admiration of the English character intd 
English methods of government ; ainl ’it i.s: worthy of 
note that all the more considerable loaders of public 
opinion in India, — Hurrish Chtinder Mukerjea^ 'and 
Rristo Das Pal, Sir T. Madliava llao and Mr. D.adabhai 
Naoroji— have been among the warmest iidmirers of 
English rule. 

It is hardly necessary 'to discuss in detail the topics 
which most occ\ipy the attention of the natives of 
India who seek political refonu. Ample justice has 
l>eeir dono to those topics in two re^jcnt treatises, Mr. 
H. J. S. Cotton’s /Wirt, and Mr. W. S. Blunt’s 
Idmti AbtnU Iiuiiti, They are mainly the follow- 
ing;— 

1. Non-interference I5couomy. 

8. Tim gradnebsubstitiHioD of Indian for European 
oilicial agency. . 

.. 'i' ■ 
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3. The Jcvelopiiienl ol vepreftenUtive institutioaR, 
a\ul, la particular, the reooastitntiou of the Legiahitive 
Council^ on a repre.^entative 

4. The extension and iniprovovaeut of the existing 
eduoutiunal .system. 

5. The devehipinent of indufitrlnl life. 

(I '(’he extended eniployineut of iiafises of India in 
the Army and the Oi>iicossion to them of tiic piiviloeo 
of Vohinteeving. 

As regards noieinterfevoneo it is* necessary to eh- 
servo "that the o jnutry does not haldttfaHy snifur from 
•the evils of over-logislaiion. It. is only occasionally 
thftt an inclination to interfere in a mischievous way 
is exhibited, and it is on those oeeasions alone that 
the cry of non interference i;> niiseu. 

'Governments often ])rQka.i a desin* to effect (voii- 
Oiny ; but economy is hanlly ever jiraclised except Ity 
the abolition of certain offices and the curtailmenl of 
certain snlanes. lIsHier such a system oi letrencli- 
ment the men who generally suffer are natives of India. 
There a VO, licwover, >visei* methods of effW [Icig ocon^iiiiiv 
than by meddiing with .salaries. Efficiency ot tiie 
public .service has a dofirnte relation to tho number of 
servantc; employed imd the anioiuit of sal.sries give n to 
them. There are, no doubt, superfluous and overpaid 
offices; but it i.s not to these that the shears are 
applied, nor, if they wore applied, woidd the result be 
i'ousiderable. The departmonts in wliicli economy 
could l)€ most usefully effeett^d are the Army and the 
Public Works ; ami yet, singularly enough, these nv^ tho 
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departments which have been invariably oxcbuleifl from 
tlie operation of all sohemes of retrenchment, and which 
have been absorbirvi? more aud more of public money. 

With regard ro the extension of thu educational 
system and the development of industrial life, a great 
ilo?d remains to be done ; buf there is no cause of 
deF^jondonov, for Government itself very often manifests 
interest in these subjects. At the present motnent the 
nnain topics of agitation are uh<j increased employment 
of natives of India in the civil and military services, 
the concession to natives of India of the privilege of 
iicaring arms as vobodeerb, and the (levolopmeut of 
representative •institutiono. Those are the demands 
of educated India; avrd they are fair and lofitiniate, 
in vi*.i\v of tlie principles an/] policy which Kngtand 
lias often declared, and has attempted in a largo 
measure to carry out. *Vo refuse to natives of India 
tlie privilege of bearing arms is to cast a slur on their 
loyalty, to |)erpetinite tlieir demoralisation wbioh has 
vcRulted from rlisuse of urnis, atel to depiivo them of 
tlie opportunity of rebutting the cbn,rge of imbecility 
and cowardice wlucli is so often laid against tbcmi. 
Justitje and economy alike demand that the children 
of the soil should be more largely emfdoyed tleui they 
have been in the c?ivil as well as the military sorviio 
of the i ouiitry. They ask for no favmir, but seek only 
to be treated according to their dc.serts, Tliey hold 
the Knglish pepjde and the English Government bound 
by pledges solemnly Vivade. Among those pledges are 
the following : 
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“That no native of the Noid tenritotr^f [India} nor 
any natural horn mibjectuf Ilia Majes^ resident t^fe- 
in shall, by reason only of his religion, plaee of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from hold- 
ing any place, office or employment tinder the said 
\jlovernment.” [ Act 3 & 4. Will IV. c. 85. s. 87 ] 

“We hold oni’selves bound to the Natives of .our 
Indian Tcrritorie.s by the same’ obligations of Duty 
which bind us to all our other Subjects; and those 
obligations by the B)es.«ing of Almighty God, we shall 

faithfully and conscientiously fulfil And it is 

\:.ur further will that, so far as may be, our Subjects, 
of whatever Race or Creed, lie freely ami impartially 
admitted to Offices in our Service, t!>e Duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, ami 
integrity, «luly to discharge.” [ Proclamation by the 
Queen in Council to the Princes, Cldefs and people of 
India. Published by the Governor-General at Allaha- 
bad, 1st November 18.58. J' 

It is but natural that violatiuis or attempts at vidiii- 
tion’of these promises should be viewed with alarm by 
natives of India. Attempts at violation are made 
whenever it is suggested that a certain portion of 
pointmeuts in the Covenanted Civil Service should be 
reserved either fur Englishmen or for natives of India, 
or that some of the uneovenuoted appoint|^nts should 
be leseryed for certain sects or races, and, indeed, 
whenever it is said> explicitly or by implication, that 
race, or; religion, or residence in paoticular p^vince 
should constitute to any e^teni^ however small, either 
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a qaaiification oi a tor jipjxjintiinentJv. 

Suf^Ii atfoifipt-^ have been jvui.?io •V..?o tanc to time. 

Kr:>to 1> pai’x ir-ichulotl tbc 

tt pics 1 h v-j iccaHMl ;o. Tlie t oi representative 

i; stilntir>t?s liar! not assetnoi tlie -s:atir i»r.f:Ortiincc \\i hi 
that it has slaee; ?\<. r the sihijoct of c^Oliuteer- 
■eg cr>?eo rndaiinort; ty into pnb)ic nci;* •. Upon all 
tbv Mtht'r sill jeers lus iii(.o,s wiac as .Jetinitc atal 
Mature, iis those of tlio b» st inf arue’.i crite s .:url agltau-i.-' 
<»f‘ tijo {ivesent hav. But (os pra'invil srlahnos iungt *! 
'O: i; systcni .'>t pA'llfhc'Pj pnov'i’phr- He v\as ju nos* 
r;f' ■ s.H.'U *>1’ ut'^ g(i!uaMosr<} trio^hs ^ hclurivus u-soviiilat/ci* 
ti.'; iileas uf the nov t tlriVMvcr’.*: ihereJon , 

lluMigh his .nscrrssioa of ooihu-ai topucr was p*-aetieui!V 
i iofn!, ari‘1 Ucrtigh he vaho o piogn \'v ieul n 4. ihrs 
aro‘>o.*\, tliut coniidencu, aiv.l th it vir.'boLeuc is ot viioy 

A^hu'ii nuisUay of piiucipleo ;o ;;<staucc, he 

moOvS not sottn t:*.) hj*v>' tlfC c uuiii i-ons 

winoh must logulite legislauoji in >vrii .UKry iOU'utvKs 
like lu.lia from those wUic)* (lotona.'n' iegi daliou m 
progros-ive eouuiihss Uko Knglami. A pussago m 8ir 
Homw Mairios Amnenf LiW ihrous iighi uprm tire 
jyji’if : '* 'Vivh inspect to progres' iv ,* >ocieti« s it uray 
be laid d-ran duj social necesroties aou sorial opinion 
aisi aivvays movi: M' hiss in iidvuueo oi Lrew Law 
pcrtbiMus tlifUos nt fiuvotiohs ii* siaivopiviy ainl ia piyn 
gressive coimi rics. Whore the poopic arc progresrHivc, 
Law. attempts to overtake public ojonion ; new law^ are" 
doiminded by cliHUgiiig upiiiiou an I ^iocutl exigencies* 
in a sstatiouary rountiy Law muj^t be au agent of 
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and not a mere register or progre«.s. It mirst 
bo ahead of public opinioh, and iniisst lead it In a 
progrei?sive country, it is sufficient condenination of a 
law that it is not wanted by the people, for legiKlatioii 
st i ves the fonual pjirpose of recognising popular opinion 
MUt] giving ^ tfeel to it by authoritative commands, 
ui stationaTv coufiti’icH Law has to be aggressive and 
to advance society by an external irnpctUH, without, 
however, disturbing Order. This is a distiuetion 
whi' li it is especially noces'^ary to observe in Itulia. 
Almost the whole rfT tia) enticism which is directed 
against progressive Icgishitioi* in India inay Ix» sumincd 
np in the following * ‘‘ Who wanto*] tluj law ? 

W'hat practical exigency will it remove These 
questions are very often irrelevant In a *tountrv 
like India, people would never complain, thougli they 
might 1)0 on tlie brink of ruim Opinimi ih>e.s ru»t 
change; wants never arise, or are never fclt After 
tlHi lt*gislature has removot! wants, people discoviu- 
that >vants e.xisted. The Engiislunau v«dnes tlie right 
to vote, and demands it; the native of India must 
bo ta.ught to yahie the rlgli? by being given it In 
England, institutions are the expression of the Ideas 
of the |>eople ; in India institutions have to bo created 
in order that they might suggest ideaf to tlie people. 
In backward eountries the main valnv^ of liberal insti- 
tutions is their value ?is an tslucating agency. The 
analtigy oftlegislationonay be carried into olhef depart- 
luehts of life/ In Euglami public mecitings and, in 
fa^t, every sort of political "agitation, are the result of 
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popular feeting ; in India ib^y are comhicted by a few 
adyaiieed men to evolce and^ to educate papular feeling. 

Kristo Das Pal, tUougVv^ be recognised the poverty 
of tbe liuJian people and dis^vered a remedy in the 
devolopnient of industry, bad scarcely realiscil the true 
itaturo of the situation. The causes of the poverty 
are many. It is not necessary to make an attempt to 
enumerate them, but they may l>e classified under 
three heads. I'’, The acts of the English Govermnent. 
21 The acts and the habiis of the people, 3^ The 
operation of natural laws. Kristo Das Pal took very 
elaborate notice of the fii^t grotip of causes, inadeipuvfce 
notice of the vsecond, and no notice of the third. His 
occupation was mainly critical, and be did not fail to 
comment on such actions of the English Gt>vern- 
tnent, as the incurring of extravagant expenditure 
on the army, the public works and the services ; 
the imposition of heavy taxes and rents ; the reckless 
exportation of grain ; the repealing of import duties 
on cotton gootls ; the Mmrdening of India with the 
expenses of wars umlertaken by England fur her own 
imperial purposes. He also liesiowed some attention 
on \hose causes of poverty for which the .people them- 
selves were responsible, such as indolent habits, and an 
absence of organisation and mlventure ; the injudicioui- 
use of capital ; reckless multiplication of the race 
But deeper than all these causes are the social laws 
working spontaneously and unobserved, hv accordance 
with which an inferior rac^ inevitably decays whei 
brought into contact with a superior race, and end 
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eitUj^r by being extinct, or bi^g absorbed in tbe 
suiwibr race, or being reduced ito lMi ©x^ 
and tibgracied condition. Do Toc^ueville has drawn 
an adhnrable picture^ of the fate which has overtaken 
the Negro and the Red Indian after they were brought 
into political contact with the White man in America. 
That is a picture which one can Jianlly look at without 
emotion ; and it is impossible to reproduce it hcre. 
The analogy is not very great between the eonditiou 
of the Negroes and the Red Indians on the one 
ham! and that of tljc povevty-stiioken masses of Iinlia 
0^1 the ootber but tltere are a few faint lines of 
reHemblarice, and the following passages may have 
interest. 

When the Indians were the sole inhabitants 
of the wilds from wheru'C they have since been ex- 
pelled, their w^ants were lew. Their arms were of their 
manufacture, tlieir oidy drink was the water of 
the brook, and their ‘clothes consisted of the skins of 
animals, whose flesh furnisherl ihem with food. 

“ The Europeans introduced amongst the savages of 
North America fire-arms, ardent spirits, and iron : they 
taught them to exchange for manufactured stuffs/ the 
rough garments which had previously satisfied their 
nutntnryd himfliHtr Having acquired nein^k tastes, 
without the arts by which they could be gratified, the 
Indians were obliged to have recourse to the workman-' 
ship of the Whites; but in return for their 

Dmocfvc^ In Amerfxt* VoL L . 
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the savage had uotliing to oflfer except the rich furs 
which stUl alxnindeil in fck woods* Hence the chase 
became necessary, not tnereiy to provide for his sub- 
sistence, but in order to procure the only objects of 
barter wbtch he could furnish to Europe. Whilst the 
wants of the natives were thus increasing, their re- 
s^Viirccs continued to diminish/' 

Properly speaking, therefore, it is not the Euro’* 
pcans who drive away the native itihabitants of Ame- 
rica ; it is faniiue v; hich compels to recede ; a 

happy distinction which iiad escaja^d the casuists (»f 
former times, and for wliich we arc indebted to modern 
discovery ■ ’ 

Hcie are a. fcNV faint lines of ref?eml)!anc(;. The 
Negro and the Red Indian have been rniiuKl not only 
by competition with tlie European, but also by harsh, 
tyrannical laws, and Ijy brutal conduct in the sha})e of 
direct, forcible expulsion. In India laws are generous, 
and Goverument is humane, but the process of iiatiinil 
seieetion goes on ; arKf nothing has been done by tl^e 
(foverninent or the people to avert its confit>(|uerices. 
"Phe people are more intellectual, and can assimilate 
European civiIi.mtion more readily than the Negro ami 
the Red Indian ; and, therefore, they have hired better. 
Nevertheless, national poverty in India is serious, and it 
is the result of causes which have operated in America. 
The wants of the natives are increasing ; their resources 
are diminishing. Imligenous industry is well nigh ex- 
tinguished. The people mainly depend on agriculture ; 
and a siuglo im to ward scasbii brings famine and death. 
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CbveiquBeai aod agriculitnriiits very ex)uu»st tbe 

poptdiMkioa 9^ tibe coantcy. Trace» of native pmsperity 
are to be feond in a few soudl cla8fles,~-tbe salaried 
•claswiH tilie professional men, and, in provinces where 
there is the Permanent Settlement, ilte Zemisdant. 
!Fheae lure the few small oasos in the vast desert of Indian 
poverty. The English official, planter, or trader on the 
one hand, and the famished, squalid peasant, the over- 
worked, down-trodden coolie on the other, very nearly 
complete the picture of Indian economic life. The 
whole nation cannot i>e a nation of Zemindars or clerks, 
htwyers or doctors. Industry is the mainstay of a 
civilised people, and there is no industry in India. 
The old Indian industry has perished iu com^ietition 
with European, and none has grown up in its place. 
The machines of Eiirope, the superior energy and 
of^iisation, and the larger capital of the Europeans, 
have driven out of the held the Indian artisan. The 
circumstances of the country are such that the agricul- 
turist has very little, chance ’ of developing into the 
artisan. The facili ties for enhance merit of rent are 
great and there is no maximum limit of enliancement. 
The ryot, therefore, has little motive to improve bis 
londi and he can save nothing which may serve as ct^rital 
for industrial operations. The capitalists of the cmintry 
have seldom invested their capital in industridi enter- 
prise, and have exhilnted ’-little capacity for acting in 
' partncilship^ Kri8to^: Pal, if ho hod taken an 

aitetpikte view ofHhe eocnomic rituatioa andt traeed it 
; to i$8 causes, w differently abmit 
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Zetrtindavj^ and ryots from what he acttiaHy wrote, aiKl 
would have atiaobed more iinjwrtanoe than he did 
attach to the development of ituinstYial file. 

To view with nnconcern tlio docadeni c of a nation, 
on the ground it ilhist rates the ne rural law of the 
Survival of the Fittest, may be Init ss in- 

hutoan. The largest portimi of tlie v' >rk ot liuinan 
beings consists in resisting sonu‘ of the operations 
of nature, in adapting nature to tiie couditioirs 
linnuin existence. liife and hapvuness irnpiy au ;fda|) 
ration of man to nature and juituro, to man, not i 
surrender to thoise forces or tendencies of nature whieli 
are injurious to man. Human l>eing>: construct i>ue 
kind of arrange n mots to bo aV>le to livi* eoinfortabh m 
a warm climate, another lyimi to liv** ;?> a cold climate. 
Tliey seek to remove the pangs of di^eas'j, to rcHCUe 
felluwmen from danger and distress, fhe statesman, 
dm pliy.siciavi, tiic engineer, the navigat n , rhe cuitivaton 
tlio artisan, are all ompluycd iu what mav bo oailed meta 
plan leu liy a process of subduing .’S-ttvui , N'aluve never 
is actually subdued : lior uniformiries a.ie independent 
of the '.’ontrol of man. NevorUn hrss, human beings are 
perpetmiUy attempting to soeuve e::istencc and hajipi- 
ness, not by inaction, not by .submitting to be played 
on, like the rock or tlm irce, Ity forces of nature, Imt 
by volimtary elforts directed to ihat adaptation wliich 
m'aKes existence and b.nppine.ss possi’olo. The fact is, 
Man is a part of Nature; bptr as lie is endowed with 
inteUigenco, wdll and moral fooling, he if is to be active 
and not, like the rest of'^natnre^ passive and inecha- 
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nieal He has to act with a piirpom^ a!^ tlte pnrpo^ 
of the civilised man is human happier ^^xperieiide 
has shoMrn that the state of natnie is riot the happiest 
slate. 'Civilisation has been a continning struggle 
with nature, that is, a conscious trauafonnation of 
natnral copditions in onler to secure the greatest 
amount of human happineas. It is true, human 
Ireings cannot disturb the se<iueiices of nattire. But it 
is also true that Progress consists in utilising tlie 
sequences of Nature to secure the happiness of Man. 
It is not only proper but imperative to seek buman 
welfare by voluntary effort The sequences of 
nature determine the kind and direction of effort; 
they are not themselves rules of conduct, or ends 
of life. One of the 8eqiionce.s of nature is the 
stirvival of tlie fittest If there is a struggle at all 
Ijetween the fit and the uufit, the fit survive and are 
bound to survive. ‘Fit’ is a relative term, ainl ineaii.s 
‘fit to live under given conditions;’ ‘fittest’ means 
‘ most fit to live under given cdmlitiou.s.’ ‘ Tiu: fittest 
survive,’ in the literal seirse of the words, i.s a verlful 
proposition. Survival follows from fitnos.s ; and fitneas 
means the capacity to survive. But there is a seusd iu 
wliicb tlrere is real prc«licatioD in the proposition ’ The 
fittest .survive.' The proposition implies that there 
is a struggle in uattira That there ie a. struggle uqe 
cannot know a piioti, in the imtnn way as one can 
know timt f/ there is a struggle the^aore fit will l>eat 
the less fit. As a matter of tact, a struggle does go 
On. When the straggle goes oo between masses of 
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khAoid'Dot be viewed witli iuditlereuce. To 
' allow the weak'v^to die wheu they can l*e saved, is 
. wrong ; anrl it & not only wrong but fooHsb to kill the 
strong and allow the weak alone to live. The only 
thing that can be done is to put a stop to the struggle 
and to sepamte the combatants; the next step is to 
give the weaker party more fitness than it has. In 
Ibis way the standard of fitneas goes on rising until 
ullhiuitely the worUl is so overcrowded that a struggle 
l>e<!onies unavoidable. But, as .a matter of fact, long 
before the final catastrophe is reached, the strong prey 
upon the weak. In war, conquest and annexation, there 
is deliberate exertion of force. In iiulustriai life, no 
foi-ee is consciously exerted. But as soon a.-! the struggle 
in such life is noticed, it becomes the duty of men in 
jTOwor to protect the weaker party, as a provisional 
arrangement, and to impart to it strength. The de- 
cayed industry of India can be renovated only by the 
joint action of the (loverunient, tlie capitalists, and 
the people who are fil to bo the labouring classes. 
VV^hat particular modes of action are to be adopted, 
it is impossible to state here in detail. The labouring 
clas.^ will be easily found. Govenunent also is alive 
to its r^poiisibilities. Indian administrators like Lmxl 
Ri]>on, Lord Dufferin and Lord Reay have exhibited the 
warmest interest in the development of industrial life, 
and tltero are reasons to believe that definite schemes will 
soon be franted and carried into execution. But native 
capitalists, such as the landed “aristocracy” of Bengal, 
have bawlly yet awakcned*to a sense of their iluties. 
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Not beittg fiirniaheil with any boily of 

prinripleR,, Kj’i&to Das Pal had no ideas to siiggest 
ai)out the remodfdliijg of the entire system of Indian 
administration. Exeept the suggestion ^niade hy Mr. 
John Bright; several years ago, that India roulJ oidy 
be governed by being laoken up into a numbei of 
divisions, Kristo Das Pal h?i<l hardly any idea which 
rejiehed down to first print-iplcs. The reniarkable 
chapter of Kew !]uVa, ontifled ^ Political Hoconstruc- 
tion ih, after all, tl)e outeorne of a Pliilosopliy, 
Kristo Das Pu! had no dijCuite ideas of Hoiioiist ruction, 
for ho ijtad no Philosopliy. He iiajMnfectly realiseil the 
growing dHKcnlties of Indian adioinistration, and tine 
didicultjes in the way of the devedopnient of an Infliao 
nationality. The dithculties are great even in tho w^\V 
of a thorough (HAltiml solidarity of all India. 8ocnt r 
or later, some of Mr. Cotton's suggestions w ill have to 
be accepted. The absence of a commou religion and 
of common blood, is one of Indi es standing difficulties, 
and it is impossible to discard for over the idea of 
•lejjnggating some of the races and sects which i»ha))it 
this country. Tl*e English langtiago, the railway, and 
copimon political rights and duties, have gone far ftn<l 
will go further in promoting unity ; but it is doubtful 
if by themselves they will ever be sufficient to sub- 
stitute complete order for tlie present chaos. 

Kristo Das Pal’s indifference to the most generalised 
Ideas, deepens the analogy of his character >yith 
the Knglish, The Engli?h, as a nation, have acldoin 
exhibited an appre<;iati^i of, greatHdeas. Several of 
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their institutiona are ejnlxHlireeritR of uoble ideas^ 
but the institutions were created not because they 
enibcKbed thoti^ ideas but Ijecause they would meet 
some pressing practical emergency. Liberty of the 
pre^^a is a great itloa, but it is not o« an idea that 
it camo to bo recognised. The House of Commons 
condemned the Lioensiog Act, not on the groat question 
fd’ priudpte, not as a thing essentially evil, “ but on 
account of the potty 'grievances, the exactions, the 
job?!, the ox>inmorcial restrictions, the d omicilia rv visits 
which were incidental to it.*’ Great causes biive been 
won in England, solely on grounds of practical I'xpe 
diency, ami they have been won not always by states- 
man arid thinkers, but very often by insignificant ami 
even contemptible ebaraeters. The rej>eal of the 
Licensing Act in associated not with tlie arguments of 
Areupai/Uicii, but with the title-page of a pamphlot 
ontiMed “ King W^iliiam and Queen Mary, Conquerors 
wlihdi Blount wrote and Bdnin licensed Wilkes 
was a wortlilcss proHiga^e ; but ho had a remarkable 
faculty of enlisting popular, sympatlyv on his side : and 
by a singular irony of fortune bo became in the end 
the chief instrument in bringing about three of the 
greatest ailvauees which oiu Ci>ustitution has inade.”^ 
The English people, if they are fotisli-worahippers at 
all, worship more fetishes than one, They sometimes 
fall Hat at the feet of Liberty ; sometimes they bqii j 
inctmse at t he a ltar of^^Coercion. They ipvitc other 
nations to worship Li)>erty consistently, but they cannot 
'* Oitjpjfs lihfmqi ike Peoph, Vol. iv, p. S2I, . 
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ignore the innjcsiy of CtKMoioii even whou Mr. Gla^<- 
stone aildrd:^8 them thus : I ask that we shouh^ 

practise what we have so often preached, in our own 
ca5e witli firm and fearless hand, the doctrine ndik?h 
we have so^often inculcated upon otliers — namely, tluct 
the concession of lociil self-government is not the w uy 
to sap or impair but the way to strengthen and consolivl* 
at(i unity.” These are matters remote from Indian 
politics, but they illustrate the temper of tlie Enj|lish 
people. Kristo Das Pal ufiderstood them tliorouglily> 
and, in iwldressitig the English (dticial, sohlom em- 
ployed any argunurats hut those which had reference 
to immediate ut ilitv ; but there can bo no doubt 
that he wpuld have enhanceil his usefulness by closer 
attention to rtrst principles than he tlioaght fit to 
give them. His speech doUvevet! in the Legislative 
Council of Irulia, on the yth of March 1883, on 
the ** Ill>ert Bill,” touclies general principles, and 
though it produced no immediate practical effect, it is 
destined to have more permanent value tlian any other 
speech which he Uiade, The exigencios of the hour 
pass away, but the interests of Truth and Liberty emhiro 
for ever. We arc apt to boast, in this century, of our 
superior enlightenment, our toleration of every kind of 
opinion and belief, our readiness to accept truth wher- 
ever found ; bui we know by cxi>erionce that the 
saerod causes are not exempt from danger toi^ay^ v^^hd 
it i$ as ti^ue now as it wAs in Miltotfs day that thousands 
of ages may have occasion to regret tho Idas of, neg^ 
lected truth for which wholes' nalions fa to the 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE HOME AND IN SOCIETY. 

It was lucky for Kristo Das Pal that he wa^ rM 
a meiiiber of a huge joint family. The janririg iuterosts, 
the tumult, the commotion, the squabbles, — petty and 
serious — o{ tliat miscellaneous conglomeration of human 
l)eings called a Hindoo joint family, are fatal to peace- 
ful living and to sustained thought and work. Kristo 
Das Pal was a member of a joint family, but it was, 
not so large, nor eomiK)sed of so heterogeneous elements, 
as to interfere seriously with his peace of mind or his 
work. Yet he had no rest. , From early morning till a 
late hour in the evening, he had to receive visitors, most 
of wliom wanted some favour. Latterly he had acquired 
the art of writing his articles and doing other work in the 
presence of his visitors and while talking to them. If he 
had thought of waiting tiU his visitors had left him, he 
would have had to wait for ever.' The afternoons he 
used to spend in the rooms of the British Indian 
Association. Even there the visitors pursued him. 
A great deal of his work had to be postponed from 
day-time to uight-timei mid he hardly , ever went to 
bed before one or two in the mornings ^h^li society 
reng^^s W any Bengali 

gehUema^ hie po^itiou, gave the world 

' Ik: 

certeiii hdum add '^not his 
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Bengal wonld be , htghi^^^de&seU aiid neter fbrgtve 
hifn. Tisitdlb; ra td themselves the liberty 6f 
visiting at any hour they |^RSe. And how long their 
visits are! *St>metirae8, the '^sttis are real visitations. 
Tho visitor does not discover tliat he is maxing nim- 
self a VK)ie, that he is arasting valuable time, but 
l>ersists in talking or iu sitting, until fatigne or his 
own business makes h im shift his position. No Bongali 
had to receive such a large number of visitors as Kristo 
Das' Pal y and one can only regret that ho was so mueb 
annoyed and was compelled to work Iwyond time. 
An English man will hnd life unbearable under suoh 
conditions ; will absolutely refuse to submit U» them ; 
hut a Bengalee must have great powers of endvirance. 
In the end, even the Bengaleo has to pay tho pcuialty 
for nnltinited sociability, for the laws of health refuse to 
^ adapt themselves to the idiosyncrasies of Bengali society. • 
The annoyance and the worry to which a Bengali 
is subjected in hi.s home are, very often, tbtal to his 
success iu any work which .,demaiids tranquillity of 
soul and steady iuddstry, Tho ‘‘sweet home” of a 
Bengali is, in the largest number of oases, a source of 
endless disbnction and omharrauimout. If tho ;wa|S^ 
within which talent and genius have had to live a# 
work, tiould be questioned, wlwtt n tale they would tcdl I 
What a slmdding <if tears th^ have witnesfstd, What 
sighs Of grief and despair they have heard 1 tllfcat 
Boehos they have aeon, # hearte keemted luwl 
paralysed, of strui^les bafllkd and renee^ and hitllpd' 
again, (d'Ahn bnwiUing mfl^nder of heroic 
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overpoweritig foiees of domestic misery i The Hindu 
home has omsbed many- a. spark nt flyy, bmi^ 

many a nolde project. Poverty is not the worst of its 
destructive ^ncies ■, but the agitation of fheling caused 
by the living tether of a large number of men and 
women, very few of whom are in sympathy aith eocli 
other, and almost every one of whom has some grievance 
as against the rest, cannot fail to deaden the energies 
The quarrels of women, the deep-seated malice of men. 
the " mighty contests ” which " rise from (trivial things,’* 
give no rest to the unfortunate inmate of the Hindu 
home. The light rages sometimes about a point of 
dignity, sometimes aliout money, sometimes about 
queBtion.s of authority and obedience. Occasionally 
of course, there is intermission of active hostilities ; 
but no more peaceful condition is ordinarily reached 
than that of a med neutra lity. 

Kristo Dae Pars was, apparently, a tranquil home. 
At any rate it was tranquil so far as he was concerned ; 
he was not disturbed. There must have been annoyf 
anoe fronv time to time, and many a time his feelings 
must have been harrowed, but nothing serious is known 
to have occurred. So far as is publicly known, ques- 
tions of oaRttistiy never arose in his home, but it is 
pre^ly such questions which occasion trouble to the 
Hinda ^The questions are forc^ed upon a man by his 
relatioiut. He is tdd " If you have any respect for 
iMi pr, if you have any affection for me, you miist do 
sn^ and imeh a to such and such a person and 
yet the doing of the thing may be cruef 'and^mmorakv 



IN THE 1^^ Cluf. n^ 

'•^ -tt ^ — '^rr “*"'■ ~ 

1^ Pal’s relays^ weW; a|l{»M^^ wN: so »• 
^iipauHA^ as .to pfa^ in tw^ a. ai^ 

^ t1^i<^ore went on smoothly. Yet In his home 
was notfrw(, foE^ an^^^ flveiy hotne feaa its ^res* 
ai^ tespoa^^ they are,fe^ pei^iw 

hil^nhi^^% man who is sangnine^ who is over- 
cavttiouSy and who is rich in the feelings of tender^ss, 
Stich h inah find* occasion of anxiety everywhe^ and. 
at all tij^ Kristo Das Pal could haidly aepera^e 
himself from hia home for a ringle day without a pang. 
If huriness or ihe demands of health took him away 
/fom Chdcutta esj'en for a short time, he would insist on 
■lieing written to every day about the state of affairs, in 
hia home. On one occasion he had takep a short holi- 
day and retir«i to a quiet pla^ at some dktanoe from 
Calcutta, where he used to receive letters every day 


from his son. , One ^ay no letter came. He imme- 
diidely madp. up his mind to go back to Calcmtta, and 
left the place the same day. The slightest mlinent of 
a child filled him with anxiety and even drew tears 
from him. A mind so tender, so sensitive, could ha^y 
stand rude shocks, and the loss of those ne^ about 


hia h*^ toust have given hrm wounds that coul^.not 
h^ He lost two (rf his chiidren by bhi first w^e. > 
whom' he hiri hqeq married in 186<?; and tbe irifo 
herself died in 1871 Of his, children, only A Wi 
Mid |k daughter survived him. By his se^nowifo, to 
wh^ ifB muried in 1874, and who k n% 
; he* h|i4^ who died 
•might' hot ’ a{)^r^"'seriWh|Q, 
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be coulcj tutrdi)" bear it He inferred to it iu the 
ing uianaer in a letter addxessed to Mr, Lethbridge 
(now Sir Roper liethbridge) : “ God haH smitten me 
sorely, and I must try to be rcsigued, but can feel no 
fjirthor interest iu life ; and shall not live long.*’ There 
is something in this, at lea-st as touching as in Butko’s 
lament over the lieath of his promising son : *‘Thc 
storm has gone over me ; and I lie like one of those 
old *n»k.s which the late hurricane has scattered about 
me. / am stripped of all my honours, I am torn up 
by the root.s, aiid He prostmte on the earth !....! 
am alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the 
gale.” But Burke lost a sou “ who in all the points 
in which peisoiial merit could be viewed, . . . would 
not have shown hinneif inferior” to any of his an- 
cestoix K risto .D(us, eon.secrating vvitli tears the me- 
mory of an infant, aitd left prostrate by its death, is 
aJiolier speciaole than one is ordiiiarily permitted to 
see in this urilitai ian age. 

There are men who would reganl m weakness such 
an excess of tenderness. But the view whicli condemns 


intensity of affection as a weakness, assumes a.n ideal ut 
life which it is difiieult to admire. ^The man that ha-s ^ 
no music'iri his soul has been held capaWc of com- 
luitting the grossest crimes. And of tlie man that cannot 
laugh, tiie " whole life is already a trea-sori and a strata 
geiri,^ shys Carlyle, But the man tiiat cannot w^eep, is a 
bhicker character thau eitlier of these. He is not humafi. 
Sor row is t he ^reat 


thb sorrow of the sal 


the aweti(^i 


ItBMAfit 
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r 9 «l buinau syinpAthT. The 
political life^ Msec ves a large portion of his s(y«^[»thy 
% the Slate, for Hociet>%‘ the Hindu i^A^ncent^ ia 
little beyohd his home, and there his atGictiun, is its 
uni(»tH^ lorm, is beBtowed upOtt its proper 

objects The European ought not to be cidted hard- 
heau'ted, if, instead of attending exclusively to his home, 
he devotes so mu<di of his feelings, energies and resources 
to the support of the state, to the discharge of his duties 
to society ; nor ought the Hindu to be called selfish, for 
though he very imperfectly realises his iluties as a 
citisen he exhibits a high order of virtue>s in his home. 
The virtues of tl»e Kuropeau ami the Hindu are com- 
plementary. The indifference of the Hindu to his 
public dudes is one of the chief defects of his charac- 
ter, but if ho has a redeeming feature it is his kindliness 
of feeling manifested in the home. Various causes, how- 
ever, have been tending to alter the Hindu character ; 
new waotsand increasing jwverty have been taking away 
the sweetness of life ; and homes overcrowded with spite- 
ful, money-loving men and women, have been losing 
the radiant cheerfulness of olden times. 

.vKiisto Has Pal lived a .simple life. Hia wants 
were few; his habits unaffected. Indeed, one may 
almost regret that his wi^itiB were so few ; and atany 
of his friends will lie disposed to admit that his style 
of living was not altogether suited to his position. 
Tbe scale of bis expenses might vety well have 
b|en rai^^ without in any interfering with his 
ideal of plain, uQostentatioas living, iui4 dvithnhtvdia* 
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^; 4w^ of eeoo^y. la ^ l(Nig niD 
bA Mii^; l>»ve baen A gainer, for health depeniifo upoo 
goad. li^Dig,- afid" 1 ^ expense have been too 

^ee^to aeoure a longer lease jrf life than he h^. 
Bat it woald be wrong to imf^ne tlnit he deliberately 
elected to live low, and sacrificed health and comfort 
to a love of money. Ideas of comfort vary ; and there 
is every reason to believe that the ideas which Kristo 
l>as bad, were realised by his mode of life. From bis 
earliest years he had been brought up in an ascetic 
style wdiich had appai'ently deadened his sensibility 
*to tlie pleasures of Art and to the higher comforts of life. 
His innate goodness and the active play of his feelings 
prevented hint from lapsin g into cynki wn. 

A Hindu home, even when quiet and not torn 
asunder by discord, never attains tbe behest form of 
Iniqjiness. A home which is composed enthfely of un* 
educated people has the merit %f being liomogeneous ; 
bat it is unrefined. It sometimes happens, however, 
that a Hiiiitu family residing in a single home consists 
of one (W two individuahi who arc advanced in ideas and 
tastes, vliile the other members are several centuries 
befai^IiMBd, intellectually and morally. It thus comes 
tui pass tliwt parents and children, husbands and wives, 
iMmthetis And maters, are sometimes removed from each 
o^r in thought and feelmg by sones and centuries. 
In A heoiie e<Ni>p<Kied- (>f such eteme^ts, Bie ordinary 
j^easoree ^ life are, wiUi tact end forbemran^ attesn* 
aWe j^lnit tlhiivhai^ness^^^w fmta intelligapt 

IhWn are 00 
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mothers who oaa diroct the odsoAtioh' of oiiUdron Aitid 
form tibmr character ; no wives who can be the intolli-' 
geRts|id helpfai associates ^' their cattivaied hutbands. 
^or is the number large of the Rien. wiio are j^pared 
to order their lives on principles *of sympathy and 
goodwill. 

Kristo Das had sweetness and light. Of sweetness 
especially, he had more than a common share. He was 
kind and courteous to all, even to mental servants. 
Np! man was ever repulsed from his dttor, or heard 
fidm him an unkind word, even in the midst of the 
busiest of his occupations and the sorest of his trials.* 
In his home ho was never tyrannical, in society he was 
never disagreeable. If he possessed authority, lie 
neither stretched it, nor exercised it in its full measure. 
Like Englishmen and unlike Bengalis, he hod the art 
of enjoying power and not seeking constant opportu- 
hities of its exercise, jfle was so mindful of his duties 
that he uevw cared to iniust on his personal rigids as 
against friend, relation or suWdinate. Therefore he 
w^ae not a pest to his subordinates, nor a boro to bis 
fneiids and colleagues. He was not self-assertive and 
dogtniiiti<^ end would not threaten to, resign if his 
pounael were not followed. He wa»»refipectful‘to seniors 
ami was not Jealous of juniors. In Bengal, iutelHgent 
ami educated young men are viewed, very oft^, not 
kiudly feelings, bnt with j^mrsy, by their el^ra 
Theif adtmneo in life w not helped but bbstnwted by 
thsMt own ooott^^ are placed b^. Men of . 

^stilietien ii4em .^1^i!nW that 
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th^iv caiiuot Jiave the nam^aoimity to take ix young xuan. 
by the huHi and lielp him on I'l'cy are iu a cl iron k: 
state of hervousno^s, and, iusteiul <>f vvoiconiing%levtH 
young men ari tUoir friends, arsistanis, (iis«*iples and in - 
tellectuai since -ssors, put pvcvy ol»staeie in fheir w'ay, 
Tiu: greater the eleverne^iS of a youth, the inure is the 
jealousy he will excite If he gets any assistance ai nib 
it >vil! be from KngHshmon and not from his own coiMr- 
trvnieiK Kristo J)as Pal was above «il such jealousy, 
lie was <iU?.ck to uisoorn merit ami tu help y<‘u;ig nieu 
to the best of his power, in liis yonriifiir' dayj> his 
bwn progress in biid been riewctl wit!* jvsiiousy 
r.,nd resisted ; ar)*! his biller e\p! liem e, instead of 
'-loif ring his Tuiture, had only iuleit Mk ;) his sytepKlii* (iv’ 
uniiuisci-.. lii leci lite 

jyerversec Tlu? niiiiibor of petsous \vlto are willing lo 
help struggling merit is dimiuishiug vv u v day. Kresto 
Das Pal had received vjdu dde help rn Ids } <ed sj li 
he, had to bogiu life nov/, ho ^iy **e a- 

foriuuato One ?uuy, ^ndhesc days. 0''(:asi(ni<;djY a 
man living like an old oak, stalely but docaved, goring 
shelter to the way-wwii tJavelhu yeni Vwaehig l*k 
€ tier? ries but the spoctachMs liecvunisig rai^u' ilay fo 
day. The couatry may mr.u !x; de niii ivul of f vevvtvdirj; 
that can cast a shadow oi’ atiord a slieltei; and the 
journey of life may have to be iierfocmed mnid no 
inor^o soothing associatii^us than a fierce sun ovcrhetid, 
a ;5corchiug-\v{nd aimimb aud hot, and Mauds beTieatlh 
III tt uouutry wlmrc is sfs betwenm 

the old aud tlio young, ^tho' riolc ami tlio poor, the 
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8tM»(iaHfui 4^d^l|^ ttrugi^ng, can baldly exist 

a daai tlieu ineamCK 0 ^ whicb are nctkad eyni{iathy. 
if a |le|» jea^ Ite will be ev»i 

i^l^e ii}{ aaotber rich man. If a successful man 
has no oaa who is straggltag, lie can hardly 

symfiathy with one who is piroi 3 {>eroos. E<)Hrat<a<l 
n^b aot combine, because every one of ihera is 
I jealous of every other. The Inghest fca na of .frieinl- 
j ship is unknown. Mill, Cairnes and Fawcett weie 
wm*tu frienda If there were three <listioguished Eiio- 
nomtsts in Bengal, they- would fly at eaidi oi-her’s 
thr<Mit, for each would l>e jeiilous of the di-stinction of 
the fdhers. Tlmt there are exceptions to this rule is 
shown by the live* of sucli men as Kristo Das J’hI. 
He was one of thn few Bengalis who could wo*k u» 
concert wifih others, ami who couhl make others work 
together. In the absence of such a gn Uling spirit, tl*e 
only b<Hui of union among tlie jKMipU; is a uomtnoa 
giievance. When the rights of a class are tJireatenedj 
it begins to ftiel and act as one man. In one sense, 
^therefore, reactionary governors have done even more 
good to tlie coantry than progressive and geoejou.s 
rulers. They have evoked unity among the .men who 
were the victims of a common grievauce. For the 
same reason, abuse hurled at natives r*f Imiia, ba.s, in 
the . long niB, l>cea more beneflciul than compikneuts 
gmeefidly .showeretl on them. 

8irisb» Das Pal had -a large circle of frienda Hia 
kind, sympathetic, unaRsutaittg nainre and his high 
position secured him more^friends than va Bengali i« 
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onUoarily fortunate enough to get. Tlsere were severnl 
men who profesiied to be his friends in order to seeuro 
ln.s favourSv and there were seveiftl others who raftiie 
honest inistekc of supposing that they were liis friends 
and equals because they had been kindJy spoken to or 
written to, Krist<* Das had great p^j^vers of eonversa- 
tiuM, but thougli he was genial iim\ lively, he eotitri 
to uuiiutaiu some degree of restu’vc wk.h regard to the 
more important matters, Oisjiecially those of a pers^mal 
natur<i. He was intimate with vciy f( vv. Not moi<i 
than three or four men knew the details of ]m ju iviite 
life, and liad looked into his heart ami soul. His 
distinction could not fail to estcite jealousy iu some 
people, though tlmy seldom exhibited active niriiec, 
probably because it would be powerless to du him harm. 
He never ntadc a display of puiitani.sm but lived a purer 
and more rigid life than many a man wlio pi'ofes.jftii t<f 
have deilicated himaolf to religion. If he htid borUi 
less stoical he would have been nmre popnfjrr than 
he was in Bengali society. The. coarser plor^suvcs of 
life soein to be especially well adapted to develop 
sympathy among those who participate in theni. KrLsto 
Das was remarkuble not only for purity, in the ortHmu y 
sf)nRe of the word, but for bonestj also. H<a>esty in 
the small ^diairs of life is nut such a coinmon virtue 
that one should get no credit for it. There is au 
appmciable number of men belonging to the respect- 
able ami prosperous classes of Sk>ckty, wlio constiiiitly 
talk of patriotism, social refomi, moral courage, fii’st 
oause> and such other high topics, but who wiU 
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iidt' i*ay theit debts, though they - have the ineans 
to pay, and -wbQ will even resort to shabby tricks 
for the ipurpose , of denying the debts. News- 
papers, Associations, and Ooihniittees appointed h>r 
raising subscriptions for particular purposes, are 
systematically cheated by some men who would bo 
supposed incapable of any kind of meanness. In the 
widest sense of the won! ‘pure,’ Kri.sto Da.s’s life was 
of the purest. And bis viitne was not merely of the 
negative .sort, Imt was largely identified with active 
l)eneficence. He gave relief, to the best of his power, 
to needy and distressed individuals, and abio helped the 
Ijublic through such organised institutions of charity 
as the District Charitable Society of Calcutta. 

In the ctmduct of-hts journal Kristo Das was thorougb- 
ly honest. As “no Government could ever bny his elo- 
quence,” so no private party, however aggrieved, could 
hire his advocacy. There are reasons to helieve, however, 
that in his palmie.Ht days, high otlicials were sometimes 
extremely anxious to sciciire his .support of particular 
measures, and it is probable that, in consequence, his 
criticism was less trenchant than it might otherwise 
have been. But such moderation of tone, lesidtiug 
front what may be called official pressui'c, had not the 
least tinge eC dishonesty. Oii the contrary, being in 
pbf^essidn of the official explanation of official liiea- 
sdfes, he was able to assume a more judicial attftbde 
in the ^thicassioii of them than other jourhalists weib 
d1b!e fieCattse he niiglit be iticeiving pri^alb 

offieiels, suspicious people 
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g^esaing j^at he bad loat, or prepfii^ 

^ loset , bid iitd^odence, Y^t. tbera js oolt a 
si]i)g)^ : iosi^pe to show that hrom pento^al motive 
be iBfde a surrender of his conscience^ K^to 
Pal thixed in Anglo-Indian society, but ndt 
intiniately. He never dined with Europ^ns, and 
never cared for closer social intercourse than being in 
their company and conversing with ‘them. He attached 
great value to such intenmurse and used to describe 
it as an attempt “to bridge the gulf” between the 
Hindoo and the European. He was pleased with euch 
an attempt whenever it was made. No doubt, all 
efforts to promote mutual good feeling by social in* 
tercourse should be encouraged, but experience shows s/ 
that they cannot go* very far. The English, who have 
vmy little adaptability, will not mix on equal terms 
with men who we wholly oriental in their ways ; nor^ 
wiU they tolerate the equality sought by men who are 
anglicised. They cannot foiget they are conquerors. 
The difficulties in the of free social intercourse have 
been set forth with admurable clearness and accuracy 
by Mr, Cotton and Mr.^Blunt, aud it is not necessaiy ' 
to state them over, t^n here. Kristo Das Pal was 
sat^sIM with v&ty tittle. Be thought it wte enough 
if Et^lisfameu and ludiaps could and occasionally meet 
in a drawing-room and irouverse with each other, 

, M^O of K.rUtq Pal illustrates ^ the mode in 
which the, institution of V caste operates in tlie .|>resent 
!^y. ;Ho.. bsdcmged . te , . vmgR' low caste called tebjc, 
^he result of his utetebembip of that oaste^^^ W 
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iiiflaei|j^‘ poilitioii, he couhi not «tt down to ^biiiii 
niite w^h l OT, h6o«ver iiuigidfiMitt, dehMed, 

Miy ;df the tuperiof cas^^ sneh 'os tho .StttAmln 
# ir«ye^ Noft oosld he he married into any family 
beloi^ng to o caste differeat from his own. The Vice* 

. roy ef India might have no olijection to dine wHh him, 
hoi a jiooF^t^m^ or JiTayesth earning eight or ten 
mftees a mouth as a oooh, ehear, or clerk, could never 
bring himself doarn so low as to dine with Hon'ble 
Kristo. Dae #al, or to marry a member of his family. 
Whatever the pbilosofihioal defenoe of caste may be, 
and whatever good it ttiay have done in ancient times, 
any man that has observed it in its actual operation in 
'the India of txhday, will be reluctant to dispute the 
truth of Sir Henry Maine’s judgment that caste 'is J 
/'“the most disastrous and blighting of all human 
institutions” The economic advantages of division 
of laliour, the educational advantc^s of confining 
partionlar classes, through g^erations, to particular 
occupations^ have be<^ va^y over‘Weighed by the 
disadvantages incident to the institution. In fact, no 
advantages are ^bleat all Trade and indusi^y have 
decayed ;■ and no‘ pregtess has Iwra made centuries 
US' any artsj us^iil or el^intW (te hand, 

the growth of nationality has been <heeked> joint 
enterpme hajs been rondered vnamMl laboor . 

has be^ mth contempt 

in povei^^ Msd^in lUicoititoee widt IneMrsliie laws 
of tuit(^,*-‘»deterielntion^^^ ^ intc^^ict ahdt 
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charaetw bati reauliod from the fact of laea And women 
lieing coraj)dle<.i to raarry within certnin narrow cireles, 
uamoiy tho ciuites or eias»es to which they bebng. 
No immediate renie<iy may be avaiiabie. Tiie in- 
stitution of GHste cannot be suddenly swept away ; 
.'iitd if it ouvtld be, tlie uiuldeu atui forcible removni 
wonM be no unmixed gootl. C^ste w ill exist But it 
ought to be gradually modihed, atKl opinum must be 
prepared for its progressive inodiflcation. It is on© 
thing to tolerate an evil as a necessary evil, aril 
quite another thing to defend it as a blessing. Tiic 
life of Kristo Das Pal proves that talent and character 
are not the monopoly of the higher castes, that it 
is po wble for a man of low ijaste to command the 
resprjct and sympathy of the whole country, and to, 
be a «jualifit*d and approved representative of all 
cla>'isa«, and that the Hindu coinmuoity is in no way' 
Ijenefited by a rigid and eternal separation of castes 
from each otbei^. The iiiKtitiiti ju of caste now centres, 
not ill any trade or occu]>atiou, but iii Eating and^ 
Marrying. A man loses cftste by eating with, or being 
tx)nnected by marriage with, people of another caste. 
So also a man may loite caste if be eats food prohibited 
by the Hindu a/wwfiwy or cooked by, im-Hindu hands, 
or plies a calling which for him is ignoble ; but. the 
latter ca.se scateely ever happens. A change of the law 
or custom governing Marriage would now l>e premature 
and probably 1^ to a disturbrnioii of Order. The 
roost natuml and harmless modification of Caste would 
be ' to pelax rules of Eating.^ No man should be 
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puDklied by society for eati«g whatever he likes and 
with whomsoo V # he likes. Large Humbert of Eindus 
eat prohibited meat privately; let the private practice 
be publicly sanctioned, Kristo Das Pal held veiy 
liber^ views of social questiotis. He was ia favour 
of Hindu social reform, provided it was oautioiis and 
peaOirful, and One of tVie main reasons why he valued 
English education, was that it would open men's eyes 
to .tlie social evils which existed. Hurrish Chunder 
Mukerjea was more outsj)oken than Kristo Daw, and 
in an .article which he wrote in 1857, deseribcHl poly- 
gamy, the enforced celibacy of widows, and “other 
abominations/" as “evils that were eating into the 
very ^core of social morals and happiiiess/’ Sueli a 
description would be considered unpatriotic by the 
disingenuous clvhmpions of Hindaisin, whose ingenuity 
is equal to the defence of the grossest absurdities. 
JCristo Das Pal lived a Hindu life, but clearly saw the 
evils of the regime which had de vitali sed Hindu 
society^ . . ' . ^ 
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Eonttedge, in the exeeUeirt let4?5ip pfe^ 
ously refers m the f(^(»#ing t4ma 

the reiigioos attitude of Xri^^to Das JE^l cv -ICe inet 
the Missionaries on a principle as ^triple is thl^ On 
which he hiet the Goyerament. He elainiid ti^la 
the utmost freedom. He demondc^ . from tiiiehi thnt 
th^ should use no undue influences ;/tM th^y $hOhld 
net coerce, and should not buy convefis, Qraht him 
these conditions, and the devoted Jesuit apd the devot' 
ed Presbyterian were alike his fnendsi Deny him 
these conditions, and lie had for the man wim bought 
converts the most resolute, the most nnfliacbihg and 
the most redoubtalde opposition. . . ... Bveiybody 
had justice imd fair play from Uiis nobl^ 'Hindtts . i. . . 
His own faith he allowed no man to mteifem v^ 
He was a Hindu of flindos.^ To ^y that^ he #orsh^t* 
ped ima^ vrouM be absurd. No intelligent and 
edueatod BEodh does that» at any rate in these tiihes. 
liia^ he wucsfti|i|ied Qod I know/ Uupgh wh^ 
exactly l^ asmdated vrith the term, 1 do nt# kno^, 


andrl.abfttt jR^.la|m&t m^h if I nevmr do. lam 


maam 




le of evaaony. teeiii^iil M 
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To ftpoiogi-so for such a man that hig faith was not thw 
or that, would be to cast on his nuihiiVry a jHshonour 
whioh never sbrji be cast on it by me." 

Mr. Ro«tle<ige is right. In fact; one wonders, how, 
being an Englishman, ho could so thoroughly appre- 
ciate the position of a HitidiL Very few Engli.shiiwn 
understand the religions situation of the eflucated 
Hindu ; and even natives of India have sometimes 
wholly misconceived the true state of mind of a man 
like Kriato Das Pal. in the first place, Hindu.s arc 
generally regardetl as a species of fetishist^! who worship 
s<;ock» and .stones and clay itnages, Isjlievliig them to 
he siijireme powers ; and the few Hindus who ojxeily 
renounce w'hat is cfdled ‘idolatry,’ and preach acm.<ade 
agaimst It, arc looked upon as seleci “pirita wlio are 
ahead of tlieir countrymen. Jeiemy lh»ntiiani ca'me 
imt of ids seclusion to shake haudn with Raja Ihiin 
\tohon Hoy, iKicause the Raja 1«ol discarded the tiurty* 
thfoe millions of gods worshipped by Ids countrymen ;* 
and at the present moment Mr. lCe.shub Chvmder Sen 
• is believed by a lafgo number of KtiglishrneTi to baVo 
similarly emerged into twilight, leaving the Hindis to 
^ope in utter darkness. Yet there can Im* m» greater 
error than to suppose that Hindiw are mere fetishists, 
and ; that edueateil Hindirs are real idolators becaust? 
they keep up, or allow to Ije kept up, the old Hindu 
fityle of worship, No sensible Btitihi is an iddlatnt, 
except in a very special .senfta;'. It. Ir not nrnrely thtt 

* See Prof. Msx MtlHVs iS%mpAiVai Jfertyi. 
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Eiiglish education has shaken the faith in inuig(>.H, i>nt 
idolatry, properly so called, never oxi.sted owept among 
the lowest and most unintelligent classes. Hind uism^ 
is as hdlj^f_puro ^ other superoAtuMU 

I wligm nj and there have been known pundits whose 
Is moro rationalistic than idolatrous. If the 
intoliigcnt Hindu practises some of tho fonns and e< re~ 
nionies which appear to be idolatrous, he is careful to 
attach to symbols and material appliarjces their true 
meaniiig. If no religion can lie indojicndent of material 
appliances and associations, llie Hindu is not to bltunt; 
if he hiXSi more of them tlian votaries of other religions ; 
and aev/Hiyated Hindu like KmlsLBfts 
c omprotnls ea hls_coDsraer^^ 

lie tolerate.s form.s widely judged hy a rationalistic 

•standard, may appear 10 be of DO cousfK|U«nce'. 

Idolatry has various forms and xrhases, The worship 
of the violet of Bacon is a species of idolatry, aiui ho 
is a rare individual who ha.s nor bent the knee tn 
any of those idola. There are other hlols. in a moro 
material sense. Dr. ifartinoau in one of his. .sermoiis 
refers to various species of modern idolatry. He 
d^ril>e8 “the Philosopher’s idol, sViaped and set up 
by The intellecfc unsaactified by «oa.scionce j’V. the 
' Artist’s idol, “portrayed «i|^n the wail of Nature 
with the pencil of hj^uty, and redecting a Hush of 
lovelitniBS oyer Heav^a aod Earth,” “yet how often 
h^i^ye4 into pa^enat® 1*®^ mere peevish- 

ness;" “ the Stoic’s idtd; chiselied by austere oomsktuyi 
from the gwuite maKses of spiritual styeni^h,’’ “yet 
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wimtjng; the tuellowing of pity «niit the grace of sveet 

and gUtd aifectiens;*’ and “the Woman’s idol, with 

Madonna '.lQok> captivating to gentler -minds,’* yet 

“enfeebling the severe healthfiilness of duty, and 

meripng the struggling heroisms of this life in the 

glorihed saintliness of another.” The Dean of St. 

.Pahl’s, in one of his recent sermons,* dwells at length 

upon three prevailing forms of modem idolatry, namely, 

first, the idolatry of physical agencies, — ^the klolatry 

of Science; stjcond, the idolatry of Literature; third, 

the idolatry of Art, the worship of beauty. Idolatry is 

very tenacious, for it has its root.s in some of the 

tendencies of human nature. Hero-worship itself is 

a species of idolatry ; and hero-worship, a.s Carlyle 

Ishows, has wonderAil vitality, 
i 

The superstitions of Hinduism seem to be the mast 
powerful causes of the revolt iVorn it No dould., 
Hinduism is over-loaded with superstition ; and yet the 
al^rlnte avoidance of superstition is onij anoth<!T name 
for Ttationalism. From another point of view, there is, 
as Bacon says, a su^terstition in avoiding superstttiou- 
The roots of superstition are laid deep in human nature, 
It is hopeless to struggle aghin.st the’ ucccssitief to 
which man is fixoii down by his corporeal existence. 
As man if not all i^irit, he' has to snhmi t to ritle,s 
ahqiii |bt^, oeren^ ; these isilee, syste- 

« i' itto castotn. Custom is tlm sejtifiBuig niutcrial 
The fabric will n bt^ s^ aiid 1 

¥. Sf^t&ior of I6fr7. 
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it. lu uatnve of thiiigji, a. great deal ctlstoin is; 
arVfitrary rntl, if it k not niixchicvourSt l!;ore v’ v:o 
e^fciua'iging it for oi-bor eustosn wbioL *s 

voualty aibitrary au#l utorr: boru^ficial. To feguiaie 
$he tn,};:>::#ctiv>iK‘s of life opou pon iy rational or spintuw! 

; I’inoifMo .. possibb^ it bon^ n boiiig^s were 

t:.». vrp/reai uitl the eavtVi at feuNt as Hglo as; i.thcr. 
Maniayo a r^onUiial tio. Yet bcour^c ii iK Iiomab 

i:bai iuv: f;v»n. they Jio-vf? m appear .in certain 
i>r'h.eiv, t?»e nde-t lias to app«‘a.r iir 
oco aiu o!‘ jUi4 i.ot elhevs ; a i:oii(> has io be 
tig?/h I ou i .xu'.i k. tiark; vvoivk have to Ire utterej. 
't’: se^^rJCv .vbevcoiiy, certain jrirupheroaUa hav^ to be 
display iriL (/jotheJj^iamp, aroi fdonlai otiicv aceesHme:^ 
are Doi^ spirituai jtlrc^tkoineiov Thovijt'ovc, llterd earr be 
*i0 eieriijtl :uol oiiiver.v'U rules aboiit U c-o ; abd (s‘rcl< 
;iel must be htitStl free to wiitiivo its own redes. 

'r?a* v ritev do Pillar^, of fhc A'vrtpfve observes 
Aituosl tb.: ouSy ,.rabae7;t Hindn of wlioni ihti, Eiigusli 
piiblh: c lattflv ht^avd I: ti c religious rcibrijier vfct, 

? e)ny yoyn; j.po tbtew off the trixkiiuiels of caste alto 
gcUter. ?uu?, as flio chief of the Brahinists, feurue over 
h? h/e.;^ifttfd io proaoli Tbekiri. Babu Keshub Ch under 
Hovf, howo‘.'cr, is a far les^; important pert^ouago auioog 
ihouaiivesof Ibdunstla aiul Beiiigal than hk country- 
man [Kri.sto Das Falj wUd i« the rwibjcct of the 
scut notice/'* WhatevfcT may be the relative itnjvoii * 
once of the two meni it. ii cetl^ 
public have vtvstly over-rated Home of the religious 
te?icbers of India and havo^ aot takon adeqi:^ 
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df pi^btica! wdrkfei« like . ¥ibe bri^* 

oabjr of « feligidna doctriue 6r system dues, no dMm, 
exercise aa influence immensely grejlter tban of 
the jhjlitical leodbr, but in India the fleU( d^ sirilefna.- 
tural religion is prc-oectipied. *rhe sO'cklled tiiigioh.s 
teachers of niodern India are only renovOtotii of 
old doctrines or commentators on theih. It ^tne- 
timcs said that as religion determines clw^cter, 
ainl as character deterraineii action, the wotk of the 
religions teacher is in the las t resort the mo«| ifaluahk: 
practical work, and ought to hti\vt precbdietiiie of all 
sbch w’ork as mere iutdlectual education. It is also Said 
that in a conidry like India social evils have played 
such a inischievons pjirt, that no political reform oi 
tt»y iiHjioi lance will be possible until sticiet^/ has been 
mendeij. The xurobieins to l>e dealt with in India are 
so c'-inplcx, that one is not surprised to observe diver- 
sity of opinion as to the ni&nner in which the problems 
aid to be approached. Botoebody ^eks to hbgiu with 
a religious I'ovolutiou, soniebcsiy Wants moral tetich- 
tng, sdinbljoily is satisHed with the education giveti in 
scl»oi)]s and collages, soroebmly demaiid^ political train- 
ing ; all sensible men demuod some kind of stlrj iurd 
the only question WfeiOb elicits a variety of Opinibti is, 
Whore shall the w'Dii b#giu t The fact is, it k impos- 
sible to fix upon Olio kind of Work as the all-iinporl- 
ant Work and to neglect eyerj’thing else. Tlie inter- 
dependence pf the vaj^otis kiij^s .<>f wpi^i of tlie 
vaHottS activities 'of fhe hum^ niind, of the vafioiri 
modes ^ life, is very ikldem ip view. Not only 
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reli|icifft ehanidier^but charactcit detelrlnme» 

r«tii|i<id V not otil; iaoH& stiltiitkcte tbo mtellfect, but 
tb« intellect ^icniality to morals ; tMiciai institu* 
tious are nut only the cause but tlie efiect of ibe 
ctiariEMi^r of a peofile; ttie political life c(f a people 
it not oU^ tbe rbsuli of ite iuoral obaiUcter Oiui its 
social oDiulition, but reacts upou tbe iiiOrality aud the 
social habite of tbe fHiOpie. All are depeudeni on 
eanb, aacb iMw^ on all. 

The fallacy ^i^b lias the most plausibility is, that to 
clmngc the roUgibn of a country is to cbauge its cbamcter, 
its social life, its political aspirations ; and betice the 
reformer of a people that is dcgripied, must direct bis 
efforts mainly to the reform of its religion. It is 
forgotten that religion itself. io.bedeep>foote<li wide- 
spteadi and penuanent among a people, must ^rMu l 
among the people and ennUot bo engrafted on it by 
extraneous effort any more than charictet can be, 
engrafted.' Changb the ter^^n, and youeban^ tbof 
intellectual bent and the moral life of a hatiou; But 
}uiw change the reitglob^ unless yoii have ^viiously; 
so educated tbe intellect and ebaraetet of the nation: 
at to iiutke it lit to receive that religion l Bdligion, 
ilro^Sgated by tbe sword, does not ebango oKnraeter. 
" Obristiaaity triumphed not so much by tuper^ing 
rival ^iuis as by sdi^rbing and transforUimg fllem.”* 
If it & true tbaVri^gbUi diUpes cbUiUeter, it is^ltally 
true tiiat it b onb a ifol^ ebaraoter which wilt re^eiee 

,.■> ■: - .r . . 

— — . — — 

* ifejtiMwlliw fo tsdty, VoL jt. p. alii 
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a nobla religion; and not until cbaincter bas been 
changed, not until intellectual convictions have heeb 
remodelled, will a new religion find its way into the 
mind. Biiuilaiiy, it is not only true that a reformed 
society will regenerate political life, it is also true that 
improved jkolitieai life will wither the mobid growths 
of .society. Man Is, at one and the same time, an 
inteUnctisal l)eiiig, a moral being, a sotdal being, a 
political being, a religiou.s being. The difterent parts 
of his nature act upon each other. The exigencies of life 
-jtt'ton denianil tiiat the process of education or reform 
mu.st coMimenco in some parts and not in all, and 
obviously, the only niethotl feasible in such creses is 
to begin with the most elementary education, tho 
education of the iiitoUect It so happens that religion 
is the ^ropst. complex fact of man's nature, the last 
resuli of the e volition of his spiritual seif. If even 
th&;nava^e has a; religion, it i.s os true in his case 
a.s in, tfaji case of the civilised man that religion is the 
pnkiui^ apd not the parent of his intellectual esmvic- 
tiona y lleforin by voluntary effort cannot override the 
laws of development ^ it can only aid thnt t natnTai 
proeesA And the reformer who, following nature, seeks 
to work up from simple facts to complex, in more likely 
to succeed than he w'ho works down th>m 
facts to simple. . 

K.nsto Das Pal believed ip. Education as lan agent of 
progresA He a stout an4 ; zealous tdiatp^bp of 
high edui^tiop which, in tpdip, is iinparted t|irQi%h 
the medium of the ‘English language. 'Ubefi) have 
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beci) occasions A^^ben the policy of efioeRtioii, inawgn- 
rated I'V Bentiuck anti ^^lac«^tjiay, hij.s booi^ seriously 
thicrttenerh when the Kiitn-alioiia! riiHiicr of 

Vieen Tog«rr!ed aa au cnilKKlimeni of laSlacier;, On 
ail such occasiouf* Kristf> Das has r.'Ocn the detcrjuiuctl, 
inicornpmnising tletcuder of higli etlticatiori, ot .Knglibh 
education. Consisioncy aiul gratitael * doiuatiuetl that Ini 
shoulti by a defender. He couid vioi cofuleinn a, ;^ystem 
r<j wiiici\ he w<i.s i^o hugely indebted ' nor could !io 
laorkhjk tlte benents it hini coiif»Mitd and might 
confer i)n t!ioui?an<;b of hi>. eoruiirynHiu. d'l.o Sirt tr- 
fl'.fji Re/^r^mr oh with perfect tnith: ‘ Such 
nioii as Romesb Chtmdor Mitter, bbj., and Kiiato 
Das Paul fully justify ihe aotielpt tfens c'f Lonl 
Wilhatn Botjtiiv.k, Macaulay* Oaoiciton. i>r. i->nfb 
ami Ihv.velyau iu the battle \vaged uun'c thnvi fm‘L} 
yeaVfi ago.” It is gratifying to obH<‘v^*c 
those an? ievpatious have been realised. Lord Mmuiulay, 
ui Ills famous Minute, dated bVbvvuvry % Avrt>tc : 

•* hi one point 1 fully agree willi the goetlemcn to 
whose general views I am oppiigeii I feel Avitii tlieui, 
that it is imjiossible for m, with our iiinited means, to 
attempt to educate the brxlv of the people. We ruust 
at present do our to ferjn elites win* may be 
inter preterit between m am) the luillions wliom we 
govern ; a class of peviious, Judfan in blood ami coioiii; 

- ■ * . . ■jS'i/ . 

* See Ste B^ High Education In 

India, A State Colleges,” yW, H. Altea & Co.> 

botrdotii 
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^ . ,, , i...,.,-,— . — U...... ', .': 

but ificfn#{ilitii0 iu 

'ilk ire liii^ leave Ijb telee^ne (be 

^eteeciilar Mialibta of the eoimtljr, le .^Hdi th«»e 
diiOects rrUH tefiBH of t^sieace h(»iMir^ 

Western . noin<^cletttrej 'atiO to render tb^ tijc di^reto 
fit vehicles' f(W Qohveji knotvledge to great tiia«ks 
of the pOfAilatioii ” 

llte {koHey of Itoni ACayo as Ck>verBor*GeBend of 
India, and of Sir George Oankphell as lieutenant-Guv- 
etnor of Bengal, was to encOumgo ptiinary edticaitou 
at the expense of higher edueatiou. 'fo this policy 
Kristo Das Pal was opposedj and rightly. Ou a privn 
gronnde, it might seem to be the natural, course to givu 
priority to primary education, but experiehce bhoe^s 
tlittt higher education is not r^lj tX mom intellectual 
and prentioal importance, bilt pteparee tbe way for 
jjarltnary education. The men Uho receive high educa- 
tioii are a eupport to the Govenitnent and a light to the 
country, iad inay he expeOtod to bear on their oWit 
shouldeet aniae portion of the.bitrden Of primary edu* 
catmn. finglirir eduction has done goad work in 
this oOttnrifjri bui greater results ate expected from 
it in conirse of time ; and H is oortain that the tUhe 
has not edine for Qo!V«^ipent to withdraw its sup- 
port ftnfis the system it has so long medht^ned. 
BoUhhi fotve sjtnnetimee been exp^tod sfoont the 
baaeikaal chaiaeter the^ttlt^mato 'tendency sNl the 
lese^ of ^ ednearitfo, and H is ,not 

W ths£b ton f^ueto of B^giudi edacation 

wouhl he viewed with kindly foelings by oi^'tlds Imisi* 
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Uvc to cntieiiltir an3 Of Itidt&O |^I(U<»1 ^j^htr 

t\oxtk Bttt EiiglUhniOn who bavd beOO iiitihiAtely 
cOUaiectetl with the system Of higher editi^tion in Ifadia 
and have eloapiy 'Watolitsd it in its practital Oj^etattonbear 
testimon ji^tO its 'goad resnits. Men like Sir Heiity Maitte, 
Sir Rypef Ceflibikige and "Professor WonisWOrth, ait 
warm in their appreciation of the Iwoefits of English 
ediieation, though they are not blind to the defects of 
the existing systtim. Even ilistsint observers like Pro- 
fessor Seeley and Mr. Slagg. viev the system with simi- 
lar feelings. Eiiucated natives of indin will, of conrsk*, 
be thorowghiy loyal to a system which has mado tlivin 
what they arc, viliich is bound up with their intfel- 
loctnal coastitkitioa, and which coutrolR, Or ought to 
cijutivjl, every step they take. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to talk lightly of 
modern knowledge, because, it is saul, ancient 
and mannscripts have been disTOvered Which contain 
tlie pith and njrtrnnv of those ideas, principles tend laWs 
which are believed to l/s the most valufthle pfOduefes of 
modern research. Aiwl there have been mfeh to argSie 
that if not the details, at any rate, the leading priaei • 
pie::, the architectonic conceptions, of modern philosophy 
science, are to be fortttd in old Sanskrit works, and 
tiiat a study of those works would supply ee useful iu- 
forraatiou alHl give a» good a discipline to the niSnd 
as it is po^bte for modem works to give, iPhU sort of 
reasonings rests itpoa assuniptions which are altogether 
Mae. 'fherti ehn be no doubt that the knowledge and 
thought of modern tiinesk are more highly 
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than the kndvledge and thought of ancient timet;. 
There U a hotter afipreciation of evidence in modern 
times. It is easy to di‘M;over epigrams, dida, and cop- 
in ancient Hindoo books, stating or suggesting 
that society is an organism, that the true rule of eou- 
duct is utilitarian, that the mind has a relation to tlm 
physical organism, that the people of a country an.' 
its true sitvereign, that physical forces are correlated, 
that matter and force are indestructible. But not 
a single ancient "book argues out any of these con- 
clusions, adduces or examines the evidence in their 
fayptir, in anything like the same logical, systematic, 
elaborate waj' that a clever school-boy of modern times 
mAy command. It is not results alone, but methods 
that are valuable. Ihere is a differe nce iHjtween inspi- 
ration, guess, or judgment, and proved trutb. 

iltodern works aro richer than the ancient ir\ results a.s 

■ ■ 4 

weir a* methods. Modern knowledge is superior ’ to 
ancieat, not only as being larger in quantlt}’’, but as being 
more accurate, better reasoned out, veriffod and systema- 
tised. The theory of EVolution Itad been dimly antici- 
pated in at least one of the systems tif Indian Philoso- 
pliy,* but system does not contain as mncli evidence 
in suppoit of the theory, a» is to be found in a siiigjo 
page of ft, moderii tiefttise. Modern knowledge mnat 
be Conveyed to the miiids through a modern 

which justify tiie adb^tioii of 

imiikAe ^ Eneifelo’ 

0ita ' (Njkith 
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thd, Knglifih language an a mediuru of instructioo in 
India, are not of an abstract an«l iimversat chai^ter, 
but of an libtorical an«l political cbaractor. The verna- 
culars of India will be altogether inadequate for the 
purposes of higher teaching. 

Equally erroneous is it to argue that because the 
English is to natives of India a foreign tongue, the 
cultivation of it will anglicise tdiein, and interfere 
with their ileveloprnent a.': a nation, destroying idf?As 
and habits whicb it cannot leplace. 'I'he intellec- 
tual and nioral rcjsults of an education depend on 
the jiAturo of tlie education, 011 the subsianoie of 
t ins knowledge imparted and oji the kind of method 
taught, and not on the language in which the teardiiug 
is effected. Truth is truth. Science i.s ueitlwr., of 
the Kn.st nor of the West. She is univonsal and : for 
•all lime. The Bengalee will no more be anglicisa^ by 
reading chemistry, logic, or jnrispmdeiice in tho Eng- 
lish language than an Englishman will l)e Iloinani.sC(t 
•)y retuUng the Prtiwipia or Nfmtrii Orymmm .in 
lAtin. False ideas pfjrvert the mindf true ideas in- 
sunet and develop the oiind, no matter in wlwt lan- 
guago the ideas may ho c*>uvcyed to the mind. Science 
does not bear the impress of nationality ; Art diies. 
The acquisition of Science by a Bengali througli any 
one of the £’aro{>can langtmge.s will not Eurf)ptjaDi.se 
Him ; though it is true, a.s baa been previously sliown, 
that the acquiaitiou by a Bengali of tl»c Art of writing 
or speaking Engli.sli, will cast His mind in an Sqj^liti 
mould, Sicionce is universal, but all literature is not ; 
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and it |» ]K)ii>eitblc tjbatni4ivns of India by cultivating 
JSngUsh literatore do imbibe English idean. That is 
not a result, however, >v.hicb needs l*e dreaded, 
Englishman declines to read l4aUn or Greek, French 
or German, on the groiioi! t}>at his reading will d<^na- 
him. The larger a nmu's fund of ideas, thr 
better for him. Exclusiveness in intellectual life, as i«j 
social, begets narrow views, a stinted individtiality. 
Individuals ami nations always improve by contact With 
types of civilisation, modes of thought, and forms of ex- 
pression, different from their own. The people of India 
have Ivjon ruined by isohitiou. And to withdraw from 
''them the influ(Hice.s of English education is to Wko 
away the one chance they have got of letting in 
extraneous tight upon the dense mass of insular pre- 
jiidiee hardened tlirongh t^es. The immemorial pro- 
hibition the Hindu to cross KdMpAni (the black 
waters of the sea) has seali;d his doom, — has effected 
his political extinction and left him an intellecfatal tvh/ . 
He stands in iicckI of ooutaot, social and intellectual, 
with other races; end if, as the necessary result of 
reading English literature, be does get anglicised, so 
much the hotter for him. Rristo Das Pal was anglicis- 
ed I indeed he wivsone of the most anglicbeil Bengalis 
tliat have been known. It is customary to speak of those 
men m anglicised who eat English food, pot on English 
costume and, generally speaking, whose habita of ex- 
ternal life are Epglidi. After all, substance is more 
impottaat than The really aeigdM^ ntan ia 

he whb'dlM got English like the idea of civil 
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Kbetty, the idea that life ie i^l, the idea of eel&heip, 
the idea of 'active duty, and who han got EngtUb hf/h^, 
like the hahite of organisation, of energetic notion, of 
punctnality, of obedience, of kind treatment of subor- 
dinates. It is carious to observe that soma of our 
coimtTymen wim are really anglicised, charge others 
as being anglicised who have none of the distincUve 
qualities of Englishmen and arc only pale shadows 
of the English dandy. Many men fail to see tlmt for a 
Bengali to be anglicised, in the proper sense of the 
word, is not a crime, but a matter of credit. A com- 
pound the Bengali character and English would be. 
altogether, a very desirable product. 

It is just as well to remember, wlion the protest 
is made against Hindus being anglicised, that they 
have alrewly been Mahoraedanised by a pmlongivl 
tiabom^an regime. The ideas of society and politics 
which non-angUcised Hindus posseas, are, as a rule, not 
Hindu ideas but Mahomedan ideas. Peman and Urdu 
words have been incorporated with the Bengali lan- 
guage; the Mahomedan c«)8tume is considered the 
proper costume for a Hindu appearing in a Du fhdr, 
a court law, an office, or a public meeting ; the ideas 
ente^ained "by a Hindu who is not anglicised, of 
woman’s position in the home and in society, are Mabo- 
raedah and not Hindu Ideas | and, generally spiking, 
the ideas of desporism on the mie hand and slavishness 
on %o oth^, in edm<xdi all departments^ life, though 
not unkhown to aneient Hindu society, aw, in the 
main, a survi^^l of Mahomedan ideas mkI institu- 
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tions, Xt(i i» .B^ssary ais«i to "omtimbor that so far 
as niei) lioen aaglioisad if I, tlu^ anglicishig 
agency has Vjisien not only, van vu-i-iily, Englifib etiaca- 
tion, blit ft c^aiiv inoia! ul tiio'Hphero wbicl) tlic Eiig' 
iish liave brouglit, with them hvo hidiaan ' which i? 
jicnetratod •witb the. spirit -it f K* an os. Ariyhcssctl. in 
a geod seoaie a* weli as ju « i.aU seas.-, many men are,, 
who have oot received English edvicsition ‘out v ho 
vtoutd not iielp breatliiag iii tjie atinritijilui'e xhont 
Uien'i. Imitation and the iUKori;;ei>>us ab-orptui.n of 
fiuri’onisding Influericeii must toko ohue alUrr 

Hindu ideas Hnd Am, snint iJuingo vmis't take 

place in the ordinary coKi'se of «;V' utti. .snuply beoau.si! 
time ftdvanoeft Even if tht-. Hiigiish had introdnoeu 
iio eduttfttion into India, tSie pr opie of Iji via could not 


iiavc Ycmaiiied 'Wi they were in tiie 'lays of Maivu on In 
the days of the Mogul tonijcrors. They v/ould have 
(^ranged, and they would U-ave «1 in ih« dueelion 

ufeyvhhdi they liave iiotualiy oiiatiged, t!*oi'a h they mijdit 
poik Imve changed ms mneh as t hev have JNfolhiiu;’ 

keep the paopie tv (b. corditiim of the " goov* 
^d days,” though Eiig’nr.h cdiitvilien stioukl be sweii* 
ftisay and tlie English thumBci ver, shoukl votue from 
India Times eliaoge, and vvti change vi it.h tlicm ; 

IK a principle whicli is ovetUioked I*}' vnen who view 
ISngliah education as the one great innovating agent in 
India, Every time that a Hindu idea or imitituti. in 
or changes, it will be foolish to shriek ; “ Eng - 
UsH Education is the oauso oX tliis disaster.” Change is 
P^ fttiyays a di^a^ter^ nw EngKsh Education the only 
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eattAB '^oHange. It ta tru«) that EugUah (^ucation iuia 
sooael^^es developed a i^irit icgpflClaani - but de- 
structida is not always an uvU, for it does not always 
lead to a disturlxuKJO of ordor. Destruction of oiro- 
neous idem will causo no breach of older, unless it is 
followed by a sudden revolution in 2’r’<3tc/j'ce ; and there 
ate cases where the cessation of an injurious pi-actice may 
not leaii even to a temporary convulsion of Koeial life. 
In all such cases, destruction is jvistifiablc. A noxious 
pracfcici^ or a wrong idea invites destruction, winch 
may lie stayed if it leads to disorder, but which 
becomes a duty when it averts more misebief than it 
liriugs. Destruction is the- necessary proliiidnary Oi ' 
construction, or rather of re-construction ; and lovers 
of coustructioH will get no opportunity until the hand 
of the destroyer has done its work, Sonietimes, after 
de ii ruction has been accomplished by voluntaiy eftbrt, 
the necessary reconstruction lias Conae aliont sponta- 
neously, that is by the operation of the inherout forces 
of society. And it is worthy of note as matter of 
history that constructive geniuses have often appearcti 
after some great work of destruction, as if they hmi 
lieon calteii into exialenge4>y it. Many a constnjctive 
mind remains donnant until the necessity of construc- 
tion, occasioned by p^yious destruction^ elicits its 
eneigies.. , , 

1 jeSditCation, however, is received not only from books 
but frem^ 1^ A. reorgauisdd^ of the political liie 
of India will edu^te her sons In a way such as books 
never can* Teaching acts directly , upon the intellect 
u 
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and not tfpod habits of action; and of necessity, itif 
resnlts will altvays be cohfihed to a few^ A ^h6li|f 
nation cdnnot be sent to sehool. Powers of action 
best developed by action ; and the activity of politieii; 
life stimulates the energies of the nation, instead of^ 
merely patting ideas into the heads of a few. Kristo 
Das Ftd believed in the editcaitUg power of political 
lifOi His own life was dedicated to politics. He not 
only denianded jkiHtical reform with a view to the 
exaltation of the intellect, the character and the con- 
dition of tbe people, but by his vigilant, penetrating 
and persistent criticism of political measures, himself 
*§tiacated the people; Not only ideas determine poli- 
tical life, but political life evokel ideas ; and there can 
be no doubt that the active exercise of political rights 
‘and dtschai|[e of political duties, will prove to be a 
regenerating influence of a deeper and more pervasive 
character than almost any other, among a people whose 
memories do not cluster round any great historic deeds, 
or any great national literature, and whose joligion 
has come to be identified with a scheme of coutewi- 
plative inaction. “Everywhere itiWUl he found that 
pofitics fomt the main education of a peoplb; 4hd 
what do they teach ? The; whole prople am how 
invited to assist in the councils of tbeif; statesmen. 
They are free..t6 discuss whatever concerns toe govern- 
ment of the 9tate,-^religionvfioli|liml smbUiee^ -bhltoiy, 
ttii ‘ law% the tocial condition of the pet^de and the 
dtptomaoy bf totoign powers ; Hew widb a^ 
do these quesUone in toe fltole^ of 
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hiiijiaa knov;lc«lge r Who can fail to be eiilIgbteDed 
by the study of them? And political fitudioB sur- 
pass all others in the interest they excite, and the 
earnestness with which they are pursutd. They form 
pivfc of the daily life and convej’sation of the oitizefis 
of a free State. Books may h*' laid lusido or read with 
languid inatteution ; but the .stirring Interest of public 
affairs arrests tije tlionglits, and stimulates ihe faculties 
of the most inert, yreodoin Is the b est of national 
‘ifii^tdiiiTag.ters.” * India h;is neel of thU best of 
national schcolma!, tors. The time !i:i.s gone by when 
the highest duty of the Govorurnent whidly consisted 
ill imparting Koropoau .science and literature to a 
select class. Tho country has developed immensedy 
since Lord Williain Bontinck’s d.oy ; her tiemands are 
greater ; her aptitude for -progress i.s greater. An 
e.vpandcd policy has become neccs-sary to meet the new 
demands, The pedagoguo with liii gnimmar and his 
leKicon, his atlas and his Euclid, lus biow-pipo and 
Ills test-tuk’, has yot work cnougli to do. But ho will 
not reach the peojdo, nor teorgiiiiise life. The people 
must receive their new birth not by Lleas alone, Imt by 
Action; and Industrial activity, Military discipline 
and Local SeU-Governmeut must now .supplement the 
influences of English education. 

* Sir Erakine May’s Den^nruci/ In Ewraji^ V'ol. i., li. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The life of Kiisto Da:^ Pal teaches a niouviifiil 
rather than a hopeful lesson. It tells us 'how 
'itUe can be o!)tainecl by a native of Lidia, how- 
ever groat, — how little in the way of recogoilion by 
the GoveniTnont or the people, Tho. '‘success” sod 
the “distinction'’ which have boon spoken of in pro- 
cgihitg chapters are only relative ; ami the word,s are 
justifiable only in a conventional sense. Kristo Das 
Pal W'as more successful and <listingui.sbeii than natives 
of liidia generally are, but he had nothing like the, 
pdsition and power which ho could have attained if he 
liad been an English civitiau. And yet there can lie no 
doubt that his capacity and his services to the slate 
were of a higher order than tho.se of hall-a-doiieu 
ordinary civilians pul together. To quote Mr Houtledge 
again ! “He ought to have ha<l more power, a still 
higlior |K»sition. ‘ We English, V Carlyle wrote, ‘ find a 
poet, as brave a man as has been made for a hundred 
years or so, any where under the wun. ..... We, 

taking duo counsel of It, set the man to gauge ale- 
barrels in the Burgh of Dumfries ; and pique ourself €« 
on pur.patlonage of genius.’ These words very sli^^ 
altered Bit^t apply to Kristo Das Pal. There was 
BO reason in hiniwelf why he should not have; Keen 
: or Ideut-enant-Oovernor of Bengal. 
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Hp luul crotchets or theories, hot v?»s oiuineritly 
practical. His laitstery of tlotail was ' ackuowledged. 
His dearness of expressiow was minarkahle, both us a 
:s[)o;ikor and writer. He was no oii[a>ncnt of the 
British GovonHiicnt, but its frieml aial siipporter in all 
good thing.s. There wa.s uoiliing of tlie * lrrcco«ci!.d)le ’ 
in his itatnre. In fact be was a Stutesniau. Yet after 
all he only ganged ideas for an Liib.'i Ofhee which sits in 
London, and we ‘liiipie ota’sclvcs on our pattonago 
of genius.’ TIda may do for a time, but it will not <lo 
perpetually. One man like Kii-sto Das Pal is of gi'.iatef 
pormanant value tiian all our Civil Bejvice, able as 
are m.atiy of the nicu whom it.iodmics. in ibis bj^vCc 
and loyal Hindoo geiitlemou --loyal in every act fand 
re'atioi! of life — England has lost n. powerful frijgnd. 
It would Itccoine her well, and w’ovdd be to her ^llgh 
interest, to preserve his '’rneinpry in so,me tnethojV of 
eveiy day life. In another sense, deeper and ri,iore 
stalilc tliaa any dynasty or raj, his naino will reifiaiu 
boloved by the land that bore Iniu ; tevcrcnct.d bj all 
men who can revere true, worth.” , 

Kristo T>^ Pa) was really a iitatesinau *, aud his 
.statesman.sliip had none of that “ tiiptcu and e(\ui\'ocal ” 
character w iiich, Mr. Bright has i ukt ly observed, ; h.as 
become common in our day. But with all his iKriit ical 
aptitude he ha<i no political career Spen to him; he 
had no opportunity of real political worV* He was only 
a sort of consulting officer to the (Jbveniffbnt of Bengal 
atid’the Goverament of India; of real Is^ifislativa or, 
e*0<!Utive authority he Jjiad, j.onc. lu cQ^jsusitrttiou and 
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by criticism he rendered services of immense ’worth, 
which were never acknowledged, and, under the exiisting 
law, probably could not bfe acknowledged, by his 
appointment to a position of power and responsibility. 
He was fit to be a Finance Minister, but instead of 
being permitted to originate a financial policy and to 
carry it but, he was only given the privilege of critici- 
sing a financial policy inaugurated by English officials. 
He was fit to be a legislator; but he was permitted 
not to originate laws, but only to criticise them. His 
criticisms have, no doubt, largely sliapjd the course of 
legislalion and adnunistration, but he never attained 
position to which his claims were established, 
not by mere reputation, not simply by the voice of the 
people, not by success in academic life, but by the 
most substantial and unerring of all tests — actual 
perfonnance. His criticisms showed his capacity for 
construction ; but though he was allowed to criticise, 
he was never allowed to give effect to his coostructionf. 
His whole life is a mournful spectacle of talent, ehbi^ 
and feeling, suppressed, crabbed and curtuiled by tl# 
institutions of the land he was born in. A. pinioned eagle, 
or a lion in chains he piay be said to have been, from 
litet to dost. “The rulei]^^ so to say;i sneaked to him 
for advice, without granting him tlip., opportunity to 
carry out hie policy . . . He remw^'^a eWtic to the 
laifc^^a man of suggestiph .ofMIhaapBRi^^^ 
terpre^er or advisor at best| neyer d 
ordinary sense. ihed up la negleci^tiatiybjo^U^^ 
he piaiu^d to escape th p <i|pem of a 
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ip Uie Arcl^'^&Qe, he w<piUl have lai^^pishsd io dU* 
apfKMPtcqeijiib for his nMive buoyancy. The appiA' ! 
priate soil f(M' hie genius was a perliai^enfary iatiUule. ; 
la England he might have been a Grl^tQBer^in thpx 


United States an Arthur.”* In India lie could get ho 
higher offer than that «>f the Yicc-Chmrmanship hf 
the Calcutta Municipality and that of a Deputy 
Magistracy, both of whicli ho had the good sense lo 
dechne. His highest honour, namely an Additional 
Membership of the Eegislative Council of India, did 
not come to him in the natural course pf evenii, but 
sprang from accidents, — the generosity |of a V^rcyi 
the sensible action ,of an Association, ahd the iie^at- i 
once of a Legislative Bill. A few high i 

which a generous Viceroy or Lieuteuant>C^vernlbr 
confer upon ■ deserving natives of Iadia«idmutd | 
inspire the conviction- that a fair field tit 

indigel^s talent. ; \ 

Kris^ Das Pal folt keenly the disadyaniagoff at* 
tached to Indian imtio^lity ; and, whejmvm|jthe | yus^^^^ 
demands ql a native of India were overlooi 
out from the depths Af his heart, 

So long as the pecf^ of this country 
idcsciibed, With cpdhmw aod delibem<h>Pi^^^^^)^ 
hornd natives ’ and j«s ,' idgfeW8,’t so long as lcjjii^ti«e 
measure- inteadadi {dpeh D)dums and Eoglidwoo 

'ii'-r i. 
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equally under tbe jurisdicibu, civil iwid **riniinaj, of 
coml?) piresided over by native^ ef India, arc niok- 
namtMi " Bbck .Aci,s ’ by Aiv,dt;-*hiuian ^ i i will he ditti* 
ciilt to avoki the belief that the Anglo -Iriduin .seta 
Htorc by his complexion and a repugoiaiicu to lIjo skin 
of hb Iiulittu Eugbsit laws iue just aiul 

EiigUsh policy Is Jiobla H\ii laws an’d icy , too 
ifcbstvMctions, They are gnuer;d principles which luive 
received expvossion in ProchMuatu os jhhI Statu to. 
When they come to bo intcrprekab nod /q phcd to vohl 
iilc, Mujy aM}H:ai/ View often, sbiinpial Viiih t!\e [Kn'^oa- 
ru;ut iiilinuAios of hunuin nai ire and, hi pav' ioulai’ 
the ari'oganoo of power. A KoyaJ l^voclaraation 
i'blite) ates, so tu say, tlic distinctiims of creed, cohjv 
and caste. Parliamentary stacutes alsi> asseii e'praihy ; 
iuai the tlngUsh law attaches no disatnlity to tlui '* ocui- 
plexioii burnt upon a maw by the stm/ But an 

EugiyrA^^tesman spoke of ihj ireopkis ol India ;cs its 
‘‘coU-ured naliioas,” and ottered ao a-jxilogy-tiir ^arguing 
tnus iu tjie Hoim of LorrU : /'tVou muat get rid of 
those racc;'distmctk*w^5/ said the noble Earl. Ivly lonis, 
tliat ika very ihso popular plirase. It may' be very rittiug 
jfW: [Hjpular use ; but doe^s the noble earl get rkl of tluise 
race distiuctions ? He kid it down as aii iiiexorable 
priTiciplc that no porsow was to l»o v^xcliidcd fromottice 
bn iwcount of his race— persow Wins to be pre- 

vewti^i from holding any appenurment for any reason 
except up fitsaesH, But are these the pri nciples on wliieh 
the pevciiumeht of be conductfod f Awolltcr 

^a^tesmatt despatch ; ** The difiiculty, 





tade^ Uie of getttng 

af i^itiOQ iUid education to serve ebeeildlly 
in eubo«iioft®>n to Natives of IndtUy is ono wticU, 
wlmteveir may bo thought of it from an abstract fibint 
of view, no on© with personal ©xperiene© of India 
will uhder-estirnate. &> long as natives can obtain 
admission to the Covenanted service by oompetitSoil, 
this difficulty will be liable to arise, and the only 
complete remSdy would be to close the Corapetitiye 
Service by law to natives of this country [India}." 
Maounlay, for his attempts to establish equality, Was 
attacked by the Anglo-Indian press for eighteen moJtilhs ^ 
"with a breadth and ferocity of calumny such as 


public men, in any itge and country, have ever endui^i; 
and none, perhaps, have ever forgiven.”* In tha ptei^ 
atfd on the platform he wfis treated to filthy 
•was threatened with personal violence. When* 

Eipon and Mr. llbert-eought to equalise the ju^ii^bf 
of Englialvand Indian magistrates, and the rijghts 
English and Indian accused peTBOTs, they wew 
very niUch in the sainc way as» MtttSitelay, Aflid iKW^:, 
wheu the people of this country .seek that 


competition fdwttld be the incmsa of i^dhriting the 
pii^ie seiwice, and that naUves.^fl^n t^eqldeotnpiBte 
let'nuf with admisinon into tiie 

'^v^ntod 0vU ^#vice/' iwwting wen 

l^ pfcdess to view the dentiahd iwd 




Itis liScaQW jEi^gtiah |i«}i- 

sijBiciQt .vayr t})At ^ for iijBptoil^ott. Kiisid 
JUwi FaJl cteve^i} Ilia to a 

of India aaci andeayoariag tq^ fo^o^y in >is 
lootHiiepa 'Ffaeae tii^ In^ ^iwoOgbly loyal. ^I^y aare 
fail <rf .veooiatioa nation at4 W Sing- 

luib principles, lliey kjsow that tliey Lave qlitaioed 
filiartera,rra nainber of atatutes, and ilie|rrQeIaDi' 
fdion 'of l858;;. aiid agitation, whidij is always 
Iteinpeiaie iuad;eotiiij^taU^^^ is directed to alsHiTing the 
friitthfal. obsei^ant^^^ life, of the l^rins of 

those Cartels. I^iere are hardly any new^ l^ciples 
io hg^ f(nv let the^^^ already averted receive 
l^actical api^icidlo'n ut thedetails of life and hej^carfied 
out to their full logical oonsecj^uences. X^jt distinctions 
of race and creed never, be recognised hiy .JBlrglish states- 
men vested with authority, and let no referee be 
tns<^ to the>e^pleriop^^o^^^^ 

■Krtsto Das Dal’a political atUtode yw one of uo- 
awejpving ley«dty to the EogUsh Power sm# of regard 
for -the fights ef the Indian peeifla! Tjbosp :aso 
fii^tndaiy-net in otmUkst wltjk l^oee of tjbe tionatinant 
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for diftaffectioit^ HwriSsb raSftiftg 

bis ^c6 agj6|^ Itos ^^pi>is^ion>df^^ % ipdj^ 
plari^is did W(li^ibit;di8i6ralt^y 
Psd whea lie attarfced ** Persona? Gk»vernmcnt’’ in 
Bengal, IB 1878 ; when he defead^^ iu warn langiiage 
the rights of omigrating coolies, in;188I'^82 ; or when 
he coudenioed the final settlemelit of the Ilbert Bill 
as bringing "Peace with DJidioDour” Kristo Das 
Pal approved of the policy of the! “ Black Acts ’’—-which, 
from a moral point of view, ought to be called Bright 
— strongly supported ‘ COEOpetition ’ against 
‘nomination,’ as a method’ of selecting candidates 
for ofiices, insisted on the eq^iality of Her bl^jcstyt# 
subjects, , of whatever race, CKjed-oj compldxioh, ^and 
protested against all language!- and' action ifcOlculated 
to wound feelings^ or to create distinctions not foiinded 
on intellect and character. He sharply cri|fio5se(i pro- 


ceedings which tended to the failure of jastite ; he 
nrercilesidy'. exposed jdishortest, . deliberate deviations 


from tbe law,, and the sociar tyranny of tw oflijcial 
or the planter. And h/dul his work of criticism with 
uniform fidraess, not sparing hk own- connti^'men : and 
bearing no ill-will to Eaippoans. ■ i f 

are little coinsultedi in rjne^ons df 
legislation and internri ad«inisti»l^n,^^^^ sstiill 

less oonsuUetl in qefestkins of di^ojinacy and f(^gn 
politics. Wars are deriored and .cto^difctcd; in imtiro 
ignorance <d dlio, views the jnt the 

are made lU#le for; ^ 

Am ' two' items oft ^ 





" coKewsioN. 

— r ‘ — — "I - — > . ; 

strongly objected to by educated uatives of ladiaj 
they are r Bo>«o Charges, 2’ The cost of wars which 
Ebgiatid nodeir^kes, but which do mi' bettefit India. 
.Kristo Das Pal objected, throughout hisJife, to India 
being saddled with these expenses. England cauuot 
in her own case brook the idea of taxation without 
refjresentation, but in India she ha.s cstaldushod and 
tolerated not only taxation without representation, but 
taxation for objects which have no concern with the 
country. The p(a>plc of India,' however, have more 
cot>fidcnee in tho Parliament than in the executive, 
and, next to having a reprc.senUtive' assembly of their ” 
oWn, would like to entrust her interests to the English 


House of Commons. Ubder the law, the consent of 
Parliatueut has tb bo taken for defraying out of the 
Inrlian treasury , tho expenses of military oi>eratipa.s 
carried bn boyond the external frontiers of Her M ajcst j’.s 
Indian pbssessiontj. But with reference to certain recent 


military oi>eratioris, Pui-Iiarnent held that ’^ consebt’’ 
did not tfbcbssimly vnean prior consent. This is a 
condrrrctidti 'which, as Mr. Oladstone btjpervejd, would 
" eohvict the Parliainent of 1858 and nhose who bad 
to do with the law then, of the crime of ]^)litieal 
idiotcy.” And it , is a eonstructioii undeb whlolri «// 
Mr, Ctlndatope also observed, Paiiiiametit would have u'i 
coflfrpl over wars yjhich txjuld be nwwie by tife |iulian 
Mr. ; Gladstone - formulated | the a.s 

fodd^tii, “ it . is quite evident tbab ^bfe 'genedd v«®b60 
edriarlmiptitt^# 


war» 






utiiderataiid the opnleotiott that if a party iil ibis 
(sjantry^ is iw^p^^l to cl)ia|leDge wrf 
or propriety of ^ - war, then a oasO may raiseiit for 
the pntpose of argtiing that it ought not to be Wme 
by ihdia, ^hiclv cannot be heard upon the queSUon, 
but by the superior powers of this country” Who is 
to jud^ if a {Mirticular wav is a Ipim fide Imiiah war? 
And when ? And ho^v long must India continqe notib 
1)0 heard upon a question which affects her vi|^lj|^t 
Even a KristO Das I*al must go without rights and 
privileges which as a British subject he fee» to ^ 
inherent in himself. And yet we talk of his political 
life! It is sorry politics, after ail, to Im able t6 do 
nothing but pick holes in Legislative Bills, OfScial 
Reports and Government Resolntions ! a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, Kristo DaS; )^^ 


believed that he had a right to pnt quOsj^ons to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and he had to be reminded by a 
Secretaty that he had no such right The l^ime 
Minister of England msiy be asked qnest^ns in the 
Honse of Commons ; hut a Lieutenant-Governbr 1^^ 
not 

If i^pi^to Das Pid reoeiv^^ ^ hforn the Govern- 
menl^ he r^ less frmn the peo^h^ A deal 
of m^otism exists m '^e v^npt^^ But it is of the 
abstbe^ sort " Bengalis whe 


ha the'c 


.tion;cf: 


jNty m 'ivnh’tii^' t|b"--the j 


inbOiiV'Ti^ 








itlsa 1^# #ere few ; i,w<Hi|4 ^1^; 

eacowfttge '|i^itt» On |(iie ocol&i|ii i»e awftis^ 
single pvtt I^wa^ |bhuade|^^ that. 

geoeipiW'^yW nf atrug^^ling iiicinti”f , AiImI 'it fiaoat 
to tethemtored that he japidte froiift verjr terga 
periento Aar^rdsthd p«^le i|rc^r» ^e| 
they tove it not in thefr power # ^ 

.greatness. Evto if K.ti^o Das PalliaA ti.^.^|^ ahiliti^fs 
of Mr. Gladstone, and; hod doi|e hie bo cpuid 
nevei' have toen People's Kristo pas. or d^ 4 r 

KriflhJ Das Pal meivdd very ihadeqaaild rtoogniti^h 
from his enlightened coantryraeoi| Durijtghis lifetinio 
his social iaduence was only the ;|res«l,t i»f his official 
position, and now that he is dea 4 > toa fanhot &il?t|, 
lie stnuck f|y the- very nwch li(irger s upport wljik|n 
the^Bdropean community , has. gii'en to I ho mwif^n^^dt 
to perpotualo his memoryi thah tluptwhicj) his coon^ry^ 
mea tovp tiitought fit to giyfe < v ; V ' V 
The worUer in India has;' ndk only to to; conten^j wUli 


poor recognition from tiio Ch^ernmeht ai^i tha pdfl^o. 

but has to fight '*l|^0‘Bopgdli i* 

particulary di^cU the p^^^ioal cohditiott8|of .UfaaVij0|^' 
ther inWjt^i pitd|idisag^Md< 

ctimalid t^n tha^ of th® ha 

proto^ly l'tover|toto'. 

wtot improved 








iive en^iip i^jr Uv^ f but tbe condi* 
tioUB of *lil» tta|ce un 

pfayBtOftl uxeji^il^ diin|{ifieabl6jl 
>i( 


Boon, nifty Hw?' to « good old (^ ; but tlw most iia- 
poiiftnt life B#em to b^ tbo absoace 

of sustained,' inteUeetu«l work, and frequent retire" 
mont to mlubrimis Kristo Bas Pal died 

at an flge at which an English statesman might ^be 
ftinioBi at the commencement of . hit active political 
careen It is interesting to observe that he was 
bdm when Mr. Qladstono was probably preparing his 
work on Church and State and had established him- 
self as^ a " young man of unblemished character and 
'^tidguished parliamentary talents.’^ And be died 
wh)»f Mr. Gladstone had not yet commanofd his 
agitation for Irish home-rula . ^his is the re^on, in 
imilDt of mere length of tinm, of a great Indian career 
to that of a great Eng^h career; 

\ It was toid of the Swqdnh Chemist, Bergnoan, that 
he. jhad made msmy discoveries, but bis greatest w^s 
thie‘ discovery of ^oirie ; smd Br^ fimn has deerveid 
JOfoee Mill that Ibis greato$t*:^ntt^tion to human 
im^rejm was hb S(m> whom, he' oducal^ to be hie 
smd kucoeetor. 






CitAi*. X ^ > a)KCLlJSION. J 

tJrifortutiat4^fy, Krisfco Das Pal Itas left do stidli huniau 
piece of work* A week^ after his death. Sir Ashley 
Eden wrotijf : ** His loss to Beogal will be irreparable, 
ftjr I. know of no man who can aspire to take his 
place as <4 thoughtful, moderate, earnest advocate of 

native rights I can only hope that as a Kristu 

Das Wijs found to wear the mantle of Hurrish Chun<ler, 
some one may be found to take the place of Kristo 
Das, but I doubt it/’ Bengal has yet given no promise 
of ahothci; Ki ist o Das, of a political worker who would 
combine in hiursolf some of tlie most admiraldo 
characteristics of the Englishman aiel the BengaU, 
wlm wotiKl 1)0 at once loyal and critical, at once pro- 
gressive and reverential, at once keen and compi ehonsive. 
The work of Kvisto Das it would bo diflicnlt to sum 
up? No calculus can integrate the innumerable little 
pulses of knowlcflge and of thotight that he has ni&Je 
to vibrate in the minds of his genenition/’ Work 
which consists mainly in irjfiueiice,— intlucnce upon 
the (lovernmeut, influence upon the people, influence 
upon conceptions of the good, the true and the jush 
— is work which never thrusts itself on the eyes of 
men, precuiely because it is subtle and pervading. Of 
meii who do this kind of work it may truly be said : 
Si monumentum circxvimince. Looking deep- 

er, one may discover even some material results of the 
laboura of K riato Das Pal The volumes of the Uin^ 
doo Patiiot edited by him will , remain, for all time, 
an iiKlispeusable study to the jiolitical worker in India, 
constructive or critical They are the best material 
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or o' 


for\4 <bi8^ry of' India, a faithful and nol 


hisi 


y:of Indiarfor the period which they She 
tahf hert modern bUtorians that India baa had^ ate 
Hemah Clmnder Mhkexjea and Kristo Das Pal; and 
theirs is a history, not taken at second hand and dis* 
t'Orthd by the oihcial pen, but a true portraiture of 
life. If the people of Bengal rightly valued the work 
of Kristo Das, they would be anxious to construct bif« 
sthtues by the dozen and place them in every scli(>i>) 
atl|d in every office; iu the market-place, the court, 
anil the council chamber. The artist would prol»ably, 
find it hard work, for ^ Mr, Routle<lge says : “ I 
do *^ot think it would bo easy to convey in canvas 
stone even the most noticeable features of his 
er. I have a photograph which gives admirably 
•me jp|jase of that character — ^liis saticy independence, 
hi!^*vW-ready manly defiance. But another ph^c cer- 
tidnly is not less important — that of the kindly sym- 
/|iathie8i^ the great forbearancej the well-spring of affec- 
tion whSph endeared him to all^who knew hiju, If qny 
sirtist codld unite tlie two, India might have the pride 
ami glory of pointing her youth to her First Great 
Tribune.” The artist might be found ; but the chai’ac- 
ter of the , nation will not be changed in a day. The 
i memory of Ilam M ohnn foiy has been preserved ia 
Bristol ; of JDwarka Nath Mitter, in London, /fhe 
, country of tfleir birib has done little or nothing to com'^ 
pvreraOrato them ; wbeto^ it will do anything subatan- : 
itial to the memory of Kristo Das Pal is as yet 

junceiiAfa. Bni Das Pid expected tro, miii^td 
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rawaird from posteritj^ aad if ht» s^de 4>ii iingem 
round bis lorod haunts in Bengal; certiunly not 
he disturb^ by the apathy of his oouidirymeo. lie 
was destined for high werk, and he did all the work ;, 
that came before him, in the most honest w(^ and to 
the best of his power, without a groan, without a sigh. 
If bis lot was cast in a country where tha dominant 
spirit is that of an alien bureaucracy, where there is 
no free trade in intellect, where the people are inert 
and lost to a sense of public duty, where intellectual 
workers are prematurely killed by the withering influ* 
ences of nature, it was a misfortune for which there 
could be no help. 

If Kristo Das Pal worked so much, deserved so Well, 
and got so little, smaller men will get much leas and ; 
learn to be content with what they get. Pessimism' 
will be the most acceptable philosophy In this lun* 
lucky country; and Gray’s ‘Elegy’ the song most 
welcome, ^t despon den cy is.n nmaply. and in action. a, 
jirime: therefore, sons o| India hiust not complain and 
be idle, but However perilous and cheerless the 
journey 'Cf life, life’s duties must be done. In dark* 
neaf' and in , st<wm, on the ra^ng waves and under 
bursting clouds, let each man do his work and leave 
the rest to destiny. A life like that of Kristo I||^ 


Pat wilt beacon l^t. 

triuim^ Krkfto Das 

|[e whe ‘ With JCdM 

bread* and through the ^iong*dnwn'mldi'- 
weeping of^ lonefy bed/.lksvmiiwd 
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q^Ai*. X 


th«i solemnity the earnestness of duty and, 

ultimately, tho^Se of victory, in a way 

child .luxury-can 

The sorrows and the triumphs of a worthy life 
hayo here been hastily sketched j and, alike in its 
Bufferings and its doings, its failures and its achieve*' 
meats, it teaches lessons and presents a motlel which 
the people of India ahd all who seek their welfare 
would ^0 well to studyr" 
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iUKALK OF GIIEATNESS.* 

TliB (liscu&^oas that huve followed Hit* doKth of some of out 
eiiiineut coimttvuieii and the toiomeiuondlvc* iiuseiingM that liave 
been held, are suggeative of n wowdof lefletitlona. They not 
only remind us hdw ev.iuoscenk is tiumau {fi'eatnoKi, but how 
inwnsibly the h>tm 3 .u vsux is chmiging its ideal of grewtneatt and 
how mneh of ;u«ident outers into the Toaking of great men. 
Amid the boat and bustle of taoderii life, it is well aow and 
again to rctlect caluily on the conditiouw of real great noiw,- on 
grestuess HS it was nu'lerstCKHi in atwiout tiiaes and as it is 
iiuih.'i'sUiod uow, on tho weans hy which it was attained then 
ai(f> the lueaos by which it isattaino-l now, Scientitic training 
is sfdd to ijfoduce luiuiiiity. (n the esoieise oi that hiunility 
we tiud. it nonvenient to assume th.at we are sufjeHor to ih? 
ancieutfi, not only hi koowle'ige but in intellect, not only in 
iiitellectnal j'Ower bit hi moral goodueae, not only ii> mow! 
g<K)duess bit In I'eligiou.s fei’Aiur. There is no doubt that in 
ijitellect, woriiis AS well as in religiini, wit are better tli.%i[>iiued 
tlmn the ain:U‘ti|i 8 ; wc have uipre of I 'guiated power. But the 
<piestion we wAttt to is one eoincevning not iwwer !mt 
sincerity. It is a, problem not euhily solved, if b> er.ohaiigiug 
the sinifuieily 'rf, Ancient life for the artificialities of niodeini 
life we have made a clear gain. Artifici dities are iiioideut to 

-p ^ 

This article has I'ewuflttdc up by piecing together tw-i aniclos 
witch apjteared in the (nSm Notion newspaper, namely, one eu 
Fibalu of Gmtnm (.Itme 2, 1884) and the other on hdian CtWV.sa- 
<««»,— OW and Nete (November 24, 1884), Itoib written by me. 
Portions ol lx»th the articles Iwveiboeti c.vcis<:td,-~N. .K, 0. 
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civiliaatioti ; and supai'iority of ofganisatton meaib morea^ed 
complexity of atru<^ure. Bat if artiiidalitiea are every thing 
and nature nothing, if the internal is meig^ in the external, 
if tlie substance fades into the shadow, if organisation becomes 
its own end, and if increasing complexity of struct iiire leads 
to a progressive iuotpacity of dischaigiiig its natural function, 
we «are not sure, as we have said already, that we make a very 
clear gain. We believe firmly in the law of progress ; and Sothi^ 
tliat we have said ought to produce tlie impression that we view 
the witse of the world as one of progressive deterioration, an 
unlnteri^pteti decline from bad to worse. The course is gener- 
ally one of prbgreas, but there never is and cannot be equable 
progress of ali tliat is good and worth cultivating in the heart 
and mind of man. The pix^'ess of the discursive faculty is 
attained at tlie expense of the imagination. The progress of 
science mmtna the decline poetry. The industiial arts and 
the fine arts do not progress with equal speed at the same time. 
The art of printing, coming more and more into iise^ throws into 
the background the art of speaking. The activity of a com- 
raeroial Hfir is inconipatible with the calm of a retired specula- 
tive life. The empiiaiic a^rtion of self is incompatible with 
patient resignation. Development of individuality can only be 
attidiied by refusing to merge one’s existence in tliat of the 
fgmdy or the body politic* And h too eager concern in the 
goods of this world is hardly to be expected in a mind truijr 
religipua. 

These observatioDs have fairly bi^ght us to the poiotof 
this article. The men that we adoil^: at the present day are 
great in their wajr, but they do imt represent the types ' 
greatness moat admired in ancient times. The ideal^ ^h^^ 
changed. It has chaiiged for the^ betteip in some respect^ foir 
the W9rM in some ethei^- The ^ the 

intellectual id;s^s loodpra times, represent a high^'^eg^ 
of ^rfection Jmse revised 

1^ red ancients far suitiMse^ the {etliih®r;^ 
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#e wdfiihip to-tlay. The political ideals are higher, bet»»u&e 
With them is adsociated a greater amoutit of liberty. Modern 
poHitcal orgatdsiitious are gocal or bad precisely in so far as 
they are or are not based on liberal principles. Despotism 
or unrestraiuetl authority would by wnmion consent be re- 
cognised as the wcn*«t form of goveruroeut. The |X)liiioal fttuc- 
tionary' who wants to be worihipped as a hero will crertainly 
not eiwteavour to outrage the sentiments of the [mople but 
rather shout with the in(»b, A much larger uioaftire of liberty 
is exjicetid and graute<i in well govcrnetl niodern states 
than would liave been dreamt of in ancient Gpiiijce or Home. 
The huge machinery of Kelf-goveiumeut in England is the 
I'fiiult of ideas and habits and aspii-ations much in aclvanco 
of those of the ancients ; historically, of course, it is Uie 
nc( eaiiKiry result slowly evolve<l out of the ancient forms of 
(Tovevuiucnt. Even so it is with modern social arrangements. 
In }»liticabu8 well t\s in social arrangements lil)erty is the great 
uteU* Thinkers like Mill regret the tyi^anny which the soc^iety 
oxeitiises over the individual J and it is a long time yet |*efoire 
the iiifUvidual is allowed that libei*ty which is his due, and whj<^li 
it is one of his highest duties to claim and to iussert. But we 
are apeakfng not of the facts of modern society but of the ideals 
of it. The great iileal is iil>erty ; and the etlovtsi of thiiiketHi 
and w'orkors* directed to the attajnmcut of tlmt great end. 
Ill the sphere of tte intellect also we have made a disthict 
a<lvauce upoMthe ancients. The ancient in^llect was in the 
main imagiiiiattve the modern intellect le in the main prictical. 
The ancient intelleot was speculative, the motleru inobservant. 
Ancient methods df reasoning were in the main deductive ; 
in ulern methods are, on dll suitable occasions, inductivft Not 
poetry ^wsience, not mei^ but utility, not theore^d 

perle^iou, but practical efficiency are the tfiids we aspire to. : . 

in spite of this auperiority end prolvibly in ^eonaefj»en<|j 
it, we are iijfei ior to the ancients in other respectn. Sei^e 
ieadiee ii» facts and their rehitijne. We com© to bo acquitted 
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witl^ihe reiUm not in the mae of ooidtima^d b^t 

ill th« senae ah iuVAri^ble Connng ti^ know 

to reason upon we acquire a tendency 

ignore facts as be. If men in all ages and ail 

conn tries are ^ouiwi^ matter of fact to have acted in a 

ceiiaiii way, the action ia pw^amwl to be right. Xbe gospel 
that is pi-eached is the gospel of force, and the rights of the 
strong are believed in because they are exercised. Facts are 
their own juatiticatioii. Because the weakest go to the wall, 
tjliey ought to go to the wall. This is the view which 
is imdnt;iined| sometime gometimes under disguise, 

by varimis histerians and moral and political philo5SO|»hers. 
It was John Stuart Mill whoobst^rved in his eatuiy on Beittham 
that an action hks three aspects, the momi) the uiathetic and 
‘ the syinpiUketio. Looking at the inoral side of it, we say if it 
is right or wrong,,aM this we <lo by the exercise of our reason, 
Tlie moral aspect may, therefore, be otherwise called the in- 
tellectual or rationalistic aspect The best of us do actions 
which are only right, and neither beautiful nor lovable. An- 
cient history abounds iu iiisUinces of lieroic self-sacrifice and 
tender devotion, not always dennuided by allegiance to duty, 
which are extremely rare in modern history. But it is in 
religion that the ideal bus changed most of all, and for the 
reverse. The comlitiong of modern life are i^uch that wealth and 
i^k ai-e indittpeusable to attmet general admiration. In ordi- 
nary cases the conditions may l>e fulftlled without doing violence 
to opr ideas of propriety. But to expect of a religious t^iicher 
rtiat W must be rich b^re he <»n be respected, is surely con- 
trary to all notions of the fitness of things. In India es|>eciaUy, 
wealth is file supreme object of adoi’ation, precisely because 
poverty is thempst pei^aijb evIL The soldier or the statesman 

who tiisy comm#d wuf^ipia excite languid 

interest, here* ■' 

^ In India, with atid 

Wr some civilisation^ 



' 1 ^^ the d^ii^ve featui^ 

fto^ spi^itwlity .<»f'l!aiitWQ. WhAt Km 
hi^tht: ^ eonflax t ’ Qm tnwld hAve expected that 

^ eappljr the of -^e othw, wid 

ILnrayieAue, thQ epi^t fiaetem rivilmtioQ^ 

IihUhiw Arhd?;h«d thop^^ the dutmctive 

^ w^ld ty^ at humanity, 

peet^SKig 'eye^y thiu^ (iutt wu 1(0^ hi two differing typeeof 
cl«ilie^ion,|^It h«» not been to, ifod (nrobably it could uot beN 
aoi U: atqr. matecUl analti^ between^ ^ thu law« of 

eochd u^ Ufa. As a matter of fact, the 

/Ettimpead'iPhliKe ilndiftn have each Jest aomedt ing and gained 
soaietl^aj^ an^ it is difiicalt to say whether in the long run 
either of ttunto has been a gainer. ^ old ideal of life seeni» 
to have faded from tlie vieis as well «l the i^iiglishniaa m of the 
Ind^. In religions earnestness and bi streugUi and dignity 
of character there hiM been a decline. The age of uuirtyrs is 
gone, -•once ami fw tiror, “That of sophistere, economista 
and calinilators, has succeeded.” Th^ Iwave men of old may . 
have, died in defence of causes which did not deserve their 


sacri^ce j but if they died in defence of their honest convictions 
they deserve to be hononred forall timA An honest man, 
proud in his poverty, piuTming jn his loneliuMS his noapin'e* 
ciated work with a ^ngfe-niinded dei^|tk>n to truth, defying 
'’ oeusure and poifaecution, is a spectacle of glory than which 
nothing nobler could be voudisafed to human -eyee to. see. 

: We have»prol)ably seen the last fif such spectacles, at any rate 
in this country. To seek notiiingf bnt wealth, to do worsliip^o 
power, to practise dissimulatlott wheheker ^i^dieUt, is to'act iu 
' nnaanner repugnant to the e^irltdf the true*Hindoo life of <dtl,. 
VidtoOi^ thfflfs may be the naoatirig^’^lii#^ to the rules ^ 
the Jiittdoo teligiolii in the tniiiiactipiifhi pfe domeslSc and soch^ 
life. Plain livingand high tbiddhl^itoatobition to live hones^ 
and openly, a contompt for .-«5fth;'hb'4 objects,— these 

^▼e been the oharacteristiee b^ fype« «f 
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Hitttloo life, indeed vbf Greek^ life ani 

alsi'^. ^-‘^he'-'f4t|i^ie8$ ■■ of :mr. ■ 

oifr great |mde ; the eii nmieth^tj^iiae btbnglit tf$ 

dowiiito ti low (Kklitlc^}: hfvoli We aie afraid tiwji^ 
ot tuodera Ettix^fpe^ VirorltyigV 

deprivi^ n« of e»)ine of oor nobler traitH 8^ ittot imjptfir’t- 
ittg to v# tl'je dktiuotire graeeiS Or utilitm« ^ CEur<^>i^u life, 
ideas and habiU Of co-o^ieration nmi brgaiusation, 
of thef 0^ of the Mralue of mdiVrduaiity, of 

aeif^govertitiient ^uui ita neKSOafisary luvneat}’: and 

obediehie,-' ail these have yet tc> prcahitaj tlieMJbil fruit, la 
the nieantim#, |itK)ple have Jeariil from Englitfid tjiat nione\ 
is the great tiling for whicli life is woiih living, that tendeiness 
is Miunaiiiy^ and th'it a cold, vei«?rved (liapj)#itioii is the 
moBt iaiiiid>lc*iehtnre in a mra». Tr hC’ ial laws Mdll iiot pjoduce. 
let, ua eocleavwu* by volvmlaiy ertbrt to produce «oine thing 
betweoh extii^eme ftpintuality arwl e\tveme materiiiiityj, for 
ft St^ejiis tl4t we hare Kst soiucthing ^’'ny vaUiulde of \he one 
and hare no coiretttxiuvling gain in the other. The Kast 
ami Ml e Wist will, ; alike bo gainers by the dim>very of the 
golden mean ; if Bomt* hornogeue^jus piodiict could hi 
evolved tiwH all that is be?t in Eastern ideas and Western, 
liidiV yfoiiId ybe found to be the chosen home of a- jierfecl 
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